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INTRODUCTION 


Wheu famine swept Iiengal in 1013 and the starving 
people from the villages streamed into Calcutta in 
search of rice and died in their thousands on its pave* 
ments, the real Bengal, rural Bengal, thrust itself for 
a time before the world. Famine is threatening far 
larger parts of India now— and so are demands for 
freedom and for liberation. 

The masses of the common people of India are village 
people, peasants living from their labour on the land. 
Yet, at a time when there is so much in the air about 
freedom for India and when so many are seeking a solu- 
tion to her problems, what is known of these common 
people of the villages? What of the problems and then 
struggles against oppression? 'Wlint does freedom mean 
to them? Morcoi or, India being a peasant country in 
which, except for a lew important ecnlics, industrialisa- 
tion has n|ade so little headway, virtually the whole of 
the activities of the towns and the existence of tl»** 
middle classes depend on the production of the villages. 
The very wealth which first attracted the merchants and 
adventurers fioin the West— the legendary wealth of 
India — was produced from these same villages. 

During several months shij in Calcutta I had been 
able to see something of the tremendous upsurges ot 
feeling for national independence which followed tin* 
war. The city had been the scone of series of demons 
t rat ions, riots even, and of strikes by the working 
people in the industrial concerns organised in their 
Trade Cnions. But, however important all this might 
be, it was also clear that from such a city as Calcutta, 
it was impossible to appreciate the real problems of 
Bengal — or of India. So it w r as that I took advantage 
of an opportunity that offered and, w r ith the read} 
assistance of many Indian friends and some slight know- 
ledgo of the Bengalee tongue, I went to the villages 
and rural towns to see for myself the real Bengal. I 
covered, in the main, three Districts in Eastern, Cen- 
tral and Western Bengal — and for a short time stayed 
in the foothills with the tribal people. 



What I saw was terrible in terns of human suffer* 
ing. Rural Bengal is in ruins. Even the \cry land 
Itself is dying and only the oppressors and exploiters of 
the peasantry prosper still. Yet what I experienced 
was inspiring — tor amongst the peasants, so long asleep 
and backward, is a growing consciousness which is 
having the greatest repercussions on the Indian 
national movement and on the whole question of free- 
dom am! liberation. In the villages and small towns 
it was also possible to understand more fully the points 
ol view ot adherents of Congress and the Muslim 
League, the policies of their organisations and the out- 
look of the local leaders. A real knowledge of what is 
happening inside Bengal to-day can give the key to the 
problem of India as a whole. For is not the liist essen- 
tial iu understanding any country, to see its common 
people and the problems that lace them, to hear from 
them of their own struggles and experiences? And 
Bengal is a very important part of India. * Within it 
the problems of India are perhaps most accentuated, 
are present in their sharpest form. 

As a Britisher mine was not an easy task, for the 
< auditions in a peasant country are very different to 
those in Britain and are not easy to understand. Yet 
it is particularly important that British people, do 
understand. A great responsibility ior India's present 
plight rests wilh men of our oun nation and the actions 
of the Labour (iovernment can have a profound effect 
on a solution. Also I trust that Indian friends will 
find of some \alue the viewpoint of one who, though not 
taking part in their own liberation movement, is yet as 
sincere as they in seeking freedom for their land 


CALCUTTA AND BENGAL 


“The fittest a»t tccll hi 
Dazzling <.s* tlieir garland of light. 



— Goi«im>adar. 


By the simple method of counting heads, Calcutta 
is the second city of the Umpire. Whether it is also 
the unhappiest would he more difficult to prove, but it 
could certainly lay a strong claim for that distinction. 


Amongst its four million people one does not conn* 
•u mss those who love tlieiv city and have pride in it 
Many of its people are not even Bengalees. The workers 
and coolies iu the docks and mil Is, for instance, in very 
many cases, are <k lip country 7 * peasants from other 
Provinces, who have been driven by impoverishment anti 
hunger to lind work iu the city ami whose first’ thought 
is to leave and to return to their families in the villages. 
The conditions of the working people, in Calcutta and 
the ‘ l ‘bustecs” they live in, are such as England has 
never experienced since the blackest days of the indus- 
trial Revolution while the less .fortunate ones— and there 
are masses of them — live at little above stnrwition level 
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uiul find their homes ia tiu shacks or on the pavements* 
The clerks and middle classes mostly are Bengalees* 
more often than not Hindus* but even they have their 
ancestral homes somewhere in the country and are in 
Calcutta to supplement the meagre income of their 
family from some interest it has in land. Like the 
workers of Calcutta, they have the spectre of unemploy- 
ment hanging over them now that the wartime boom is 
passed, and are fearful of losing tlioir jobs and not 
being able to find another. Only the prosperous mer- 
chants and business men are really at home in Calcutta. 

Although it is the Provincial capital, Calcutta does- 
not belong to Bengal. It is a new, a largely artificial 
city. Two hundred years ago it only existed as a trad- 
ing station on the banks of the muddy llooghly Hirer 
and the Fast India Company was busy fortifying it for 
their coining struggle with the French. Ifh 1750, Cal- 
cutta passed for the last time into Indian (though pro- 
Fiench) hands when the newly constructed Fori William 
was captured by the forces of the Nawab of Bengal, but 
a year later, at IMassey, the Company was revenged and 
the British became supreme in Bengal. Robert Clive, 
who had gone to India as a clerk of the Company, 
returned to Kngland “the wealthiest of Tlis Majesty's 
subjects ” and began the era of the wholesale export; 
of Bengal's revenue and looted wealth to a foreign land. 

Since then Calcutta has remained the greatest 
centre of British interests in India— until 1012 when 
Delhi took its place* it was also the capital of India. 
Army officers were the architects of its public buildings, 
even of St. Paul’s Cathedral which stands in its central 
park. The old walled and moated barracks of Fort 
William still function and, across the park and near 
the racecourse, is a tremendous domed edifice to Queen 
Victoria* its white marble gleaming again in the sun 
after the removal of its wartime camouflage. Over- 
looking the park are the clubs, stores and hotels for the 
“Imrra sahibs ” and beyond and “ out of bounds," 
the filthy streets and tenements of Calcutta's citizens 
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and the docks, engineering works atul mills where British 
capital still predominates. 

To anyone who has been in Calcutta since the war, 
there can be little doubt of the feelings of the Indian 
people, of to-day towards this British domination. 
4 ‘Quit India,” the cry of Congress has resounded during 
all the processions, strikes and demonstrations that 
have gripped the city. Many of these were culled in 
protest against the court martial of men of the Indian 
'National Army, the army formed on the Japanese side 
from prisoners of war to light, the British and whose 
members have become national heroes and whose 
leader, Subhas Bose, the all but successful libera- 
tor of India. Sometimes the city has been paralysed 
for days on end — pa.rtieulc.rly following those occasions 
when the police tired on and killed students demonstrat- 
ing against Oie sentences on the I.N.A. men. Then, mili- 
tary lorries Waive been attacked and burnt and trains 
have been stopped, and there has been more tiring and 
more deaths. During all this time the campaigns for 
the Provincial elections were on. with bitter antagon- 
ism between Congress and the Muslim League — although 
on the streets the bags of Congress, the League and the 
■Communists had been seen, side by side, in common 
protest. 

At the same time the working people, faced with the 
prospect of unemployment or slashes in their wages, 
have developed their Trade Unions which they have 
built up over the last twenty years and these Unions 
have become experienced and disciplined — an important 
portent for the future. The strike of the tram- 
way men was an early one and a test case as it were, the 
most highly organised workers in the city against an 
important British company and the workers won. Since 
then there have been more bitter struggles in Indian 
owned coueerns as well, and the municipal employees 
have also bceu involved. Particularly significant was 
the time when Calcutta was without its rickshaws for 
two full weeks. These rickshaw pullers are backward 
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and illiterate Ullage men who are in Calcutta doing an 
inhuman job as beasts of burden — when such men have 
organised aud act so ho 1 idly together, then indeed the 
Trade Union movement has become a profound force 
amongst the Indian working people to-day. i 

Virtually the whole, of the industry of Bengal is 
concentrated* in ^Calcutta — « except for some ooalljelds in 
the Western corner of the Province — and Bengal is a 
great deal bigger than England and lias some 60 million 
people, So seething Calcutta cannot give a picture of 
Bengal to day. What goes on in Calcutta is far re 
moved from the masses of Bengalees in the villages and 
rural towns, At the same time it* existence largely 
depends on the villages— the jute mills, its greatest 
industry as well as Ihe stronghold of British capital, 
draw their raw materials from the peasants' fields. 
Jute is the second greatest crop, after rice — most of it 
from the flooded fields of East Bengal. Rutj wlmt does 
Calcutta know of these peasants and liow it is prod need? 
The city has a huge trade with the villages in rice and 
food, but in Calcutta are only the stores of the dealers 
and merchants — a whole series of middlemen exists 
between Calcutta and the villages. Jt is also a great 
port handling many of the peasants’ products — even 
from far beyond Bengal, for it is the outlet for the pro 
duce of the whole of the Ganges t alley of Northern 
India. The jail ways, spreading throughout the Bis 
tricts of the Province to bring the produce from the 
rural areas, are the only modern industrial penetration 
of vast areas of the peasant countryside. 

Calcutta is the administrative centre for the people 
in the S«,000 villages of Bengal. It is the seat of the 
elected Provincial Assembly and of the appointed Gover- 
nor, and. under Section $1* Mr, Casey ruled for inosl 
of his last year as Governor, without a Ministry. It is 
this administration that issued so manyyuinouiicementH 
that “Bengal has tjirned the corner,” that steps had 
been taken to eh sure that the tragedy of the famine of 
1943 could never th.e repeated. But do the peasants 
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agree? Indeed wlmt does famine mean to a. peasant, 
what are the Cannes of his poverty and starvation, are 
these in fact being removed? The administration is 
full of schemes and plans for the improvement of Ben- 
gal while year after year areas of the Province are 
devastated by flood or drought. Wind is actually being 
done to impiovc the lot of the peasant? These question* 
of the administration are \erv important now that it is 
said that the British axe ready to hand over India to 
the Indians. One can only understand what is involved 
in the demands to grant freedom to India, in the light 
of the way British administration functions now and 
the present realities of British rule. 


Bengal is a land oi might v rivers, and of rich plain - 
lands built up over the ages b.v these rivers bringing 
down silt from great mountain ranges. The Bengalee 
people of these deltaic regions are a single people in 
the sense Jfhat they have a language of their own- 
indeed they are as sharply demarcated as any of the 
many nationalities who inhabit India. One of their 
greatest struggles while under British rule was that 
against Partition in the years following 1905, when 
Lord Curzon, the then Viceroy of India, tried unsuc- 
cessfully to divide their land into two. However they 
are divided, almost equally, into two great religions, 
Hindu and Malioinednn — and, in India, religion and 
politics are to a great, degree intermingled. There is a 
rather greater proportion of Muslims and the adherents of 
the two religions are not evenly spread over the Province. 
People iu the towns and the middle classes generally .are 
Hindus, whilst a very great proportion of the Muslims 
are peasants. However, in West Bengal Hindus form 
the majority of the peasantry, and everywhere they arc* 
present in consiiledahle numbers in the villages. 
Amongst these common people in the villages, what 
basis is there for Hindn-Muslini differences, if indeed 
rehl differences evisr at all? What support, do tin* 
peasdfits give to the claims of Congress that it represents 
all sections of the people, irrespective of status or reli- 
gion? What of the Muslim League which is demanding 
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Bengal as part of Pakistan, a Muslim homeland to Iks 
divided from Hindu India? As well the peasants now 
have their own organisation — the Kiwin Habha. It is 
stronger in Bengal than in any other Province in India 
and had held its all-India Conference in 1SK5 in one of 
the Bengal Districts. How far is it a real force in the 
villages, and what is its policy? 


It was with 1 such quest ions that l left Calcutta for 
the villages and country towns. The election cam- 
paigns were to be in progress, and this promised to 
afford the instructive and interesting experience of 
observing Indian democracy, such as it is at present, 
at work, and of seeing the reactions of the people to 
ihc policies of the different parties. 



PUBLIC] SERVANTS OR PUBLIC MASTERS 


41 Mother , my voice is eholctl with authority, 

So llrannot sing my song.'-' 

— Written about 1906 for the 
Swadeshi Movement in Bengal. 


Jn the cool fresh air of the e\ piling it is pleasant 
to wander round the streets. After the stench and 
and bustle that is Calcutta, the town is slow and sleepy. 
There is no traffic oil the dusty roads, only the rick- 
shaws making their way through the little groups of 
sauntering people. 


It is 'lessore, the heart of the once rich delta of 
the Ganges, and the chief town of the District of the 
same name (a District in India being considerably 
larger than an English County). All around are signs 
of a more prosperous past. Many of the old brick and 
stuccoed houses are dilapidated now, — all in their time 
were the proud homes of landlords and of merchants. 
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A little triangular green where the Muslims pray 
lies in the centre of the town and, right opposite, is 
the most jirominent building, the Police Station — or 
rather, the Police barracks. Jt is extensive, and seems* 
secluded, even dignified, built in the pleasant, simple 
style of England of pre- Victorian, times. Like the 
Courts elsewhere, the building lias not long been re- 
decorated, its avails a f resit yellow', the columns picked 
out in white. Mdre sombre, but larger still, is the “Col- 
lectorate," the sprawling attires of the District Magis- 
trate and Collector. 



Law, Order and lietenuc— these seem to be the 
public buildings in one's first glimpse of an rndian 
towm. 

We wander on, passing a small procession m the 
streets, the young men in white Gandhi caps shouting 
in unison, “Quit India," ‘Mai TIind.” ft is bright 
moonlight now and we go to see the river — the 
“Rhairab", the “lie' rely flowing river" — on which trade 
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has flowed for centuries bringing wealth and produce 
from the villages. On the other hank the jail can just 
bg seen and, quite recent additions, the Fainiue Relief 
Hospital adjoining the famine destitutes* camp. 

We cross by the bridge and see the broad sweep of 
the river. Hut beneath us is no water — from hank to 
bank is a. mass of hyacinth! The river has died! 
Crumbling brick steps leading down to the edge of (lie 
water that once flowed, bear silent testimony to tin* life 
the river used to have. Now, that lovely flower, the 



curse of the waterways of JSengal, uis overgrown it — 
the fiercely flowing river! 


Death and destitutes Law and order! Ls that all 
the picture? 

The morning breaks. In licnguJ tin* winter uighfts 
are cold— people in the streets are shivering still and 
draw their thin shawls around their shoulders. The 
rickshaw’ pullers stand waiting in the morning sun, 
alert for fares. A military lorry hoots its way through 
the town. Rarefoot people collect in a little queue to 
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get water from a creaking pump and little children run 
around with almost nothing on. A late shopkeeper 
takes down his shutters and a sweeper, with but a rag 
around his middle, is clearing out the open drains which 
ruu along the street. 

AVe see more of the town. The elected bodies of the 
people — the AfunicJpulity and the .District Board- — 
have offices in modest buildings, invisible previously 
in the dark. There is a Public Library built from the 
money of an Indian donor, heurhy a primary school in 
a converted building. The college functions in an old 
mansion and two large tin sheds, its proper building 
still is requisitioned. There are numerous offices of 
officials, in old houses mostly, Chil Supplies Depart 
ment. Agricultural Officer, .lute Controller, AVeavers’ 
Co operative Society. A small comb factory closed 
some time ago for lurk of raw materials and there is no 
other industry, only by the station is the railway yard 
and a power bouse supplying eloetiicitv to lh£ town. 

The headquarters of National Congress are in a 
large house with the tricolor dag of freedom hanging 
out of an upstairs window- -inside they are still hag 
gling with the Police over the return of furniture and 
documents taken away when Congress was banned. The 
green Jlag of the Muslim League, emblazoned with the 
crescent of Islam, is displayed on their less pretentious 
building. Opposite the Municipality building is the 
little office shared by the Kisan Sabha (the peasants’ 
organization! and the Fisherman's Association. Else- 
where is a mom for the Student’s Federation and, in a 
single slorcv old house, the District office of the Com- 
munist Party, its reel ilag on a long sleiuler bamboo 
pole flapping lazily in the clear morning air. 


Authority And Democracy 

In Jessore then, as in every other District town, 
there are two kinds of administration. One, the 
District Magistrate cum-Collector. the other, the elected 
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District Hoard and Municipality. Wo might call the 
first “Authority” and the second, “Democracy.” To- 
what extent does each govern the people? And how do 
the British rule with so few Britishers? (For on more 
than one occasion I found myself in a District which 
had no British official of any sort). 


This dual system of administration applies, from 
top to bottom throughout Inilia (or rather throughout 
British India for the remaining two-fifths of the terri- 
tory of the country are Princes' states under autocratic 
rule). The Viceroy at the top is, in effect, the Oolleetor- 
in-Chief, for lie and the Collector have similar powers, 
one over all India, the other over a. District. Side by 
side with the Viceroy is the elected Central Assembly 
and in each of the Provinces, such as Bengal, the 
Governor functions beside, the elected Provincial Assem 
hly. In \ District, as we have seen, there is the Collec- 
tor and the elected District Board. Below this again 
are Sub- Divisional Officers (H.D.Oh.) aud Subordinate 
Circle Officers side by side with Dnion Boards — these 
latter are the lowest elected bodies and cover, say, 
twenty villages*. 


Ilovv power is shared between these two systems 
wu*t made very clear to me on the occasion of a long and 
revealing discussion I had on this subject with three 
Circle Officers. 

The Collector and Dishirt Magistrate, as his name 
implies, both collects revenue and administers justice, 
they told me. Mure than that lie con trolls the Police, 
and is legally responsible for all administration in his 
District — in addition to what he administers direct, 
his task is also to eusnre that the elected bodies carry out 
tlicir work in a ‘satisfactory* manner and if they do not, 
he hae legal power to supersede them. In the same way, 
the B.D.Os. and Circle Officers have powers over tin* 
Union Boards. In the Province also, the Governor can 
supersede the Provincial Assembly— as Mr. Casey (lid 
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under the famous Section t):» wheu he ruled direct for 
ninny months without a -Ministry. 

My Circle Olliceis were interested when 1 told them 
how fundamentally opposed this w’as to democracy in 
Jlrituiu, There the Civil Servant is giveu his powers 
through an elated Parliament which cau always 
check his activities, and he administers \ery large- 
ly through elected bodies. Also a basic and jeal- 
ously guarded principle is tin* separation of those who 



administer justice and those who ha\e executhe tune 
lions, and control of the Police is completely out of 
the hands of those who judge the accused. 

“A civil servant sits in an office then, and is little 
more than a clerk" said one, and he did not serin to 
relish their position as compared with his own. 
During our talk it had become more and more apparent 
to me that, in front of me, were three men who called 
themselves Civil tfmants but who in reality were Ohil 
Masters. Lat^r on in the towns and tillages of Dengal 
I was to see liow great a. control the District Magis- 
trate, the S.D.Os. and the Circle Officers wielded over 
the lives of the people. 
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The elected bodies, the District and Union Hoards 
mid Municipalities, are limited in their powers to such 
thiugs as looking after secondary roads, education and 
public health. The money they can spend on these 
things they collect IheniselvcN through cckncs and rates. 
Hut they collect from an impoverished countryside 
.which has already contributed to the revenue of the 
collector — even then they have to help pay for the 
police! For instance, on one occasion a. Union Hoard 
President showed me his books. The annual income 
from rates was Us. 2,300 a year. Of this Us. 1,000 was 
spent on wages, mainly on village, cliowkidavs — sort of 
watchmen-cuni-polieemen who legally have to be pro- 
vided in every village. This left Us. 000 a year to 
be spent ou roads, assistance to primary schools and 
such like in about villages — or about 3 annas per 

inhabitant per annum! As an example of the relative 
importance of different services for the people, it is 
interesting* to note that, for i tonga 1 as a whole and 
taking a pro war Hudget ns a sample, while 12 percent 
wu.n spent on police, 31 percent was spent, on health 
and only 2 percent on primary education! 

Little wonder that in Jossore the rollectoraie was 
so big and the offices of llio elected bodies so small ! 
.Moreover, recently there has been a growing tendency, 
lor the bureaucracy In take more and more out of the 
hands of the local bodies, particularly since the Gover- 
nor has ruled under Section 03. From Mr. Casey down- 
wards the officials justify their actions by pointing out 
that these bodies are inefficient and corrupt and that 
the only way to get things beltei is to put in capable 
« ivil servants to run affairs, to centralize control to a 
greater degree, to “provincialize'* things. We shall 
see later the results of this policy, whether in fact 
ihings have become more efficient, or whether corrup- 
tion and inefficiency have not become bidden and no 
i annot be exposed by the people. 

An examination of the methods of election of the 
various bodies is very revealing. The higher the body, 
the more restricted the franchise. A Union Hoard at 
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the bottom i8 elected b 3 r every villager or peasant who- 
has a holding large enough to pay a rate, the “chowki- 
dari rate.” But the Provincial Assembly is elected by 
under 15 percent of the people (with separate electo- 
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rates for tin* different religions communities) while the 
Central Assembly for "British India is voted in by Jess 
than I percent of the population! When these facts 
are coupled with the very limited powers of the bodies 
when they are elected, the picture of “safeguards 
against democracy’’ seems to be complete. 

On more than one occasion when I was discussing 
the extension of the franchise with an official, he re- 
marked, “you must give us time to prepare the election 
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roUs.” This is fantastic when one knows a little of 
how they do the job at present. If left to them selves 
they would never prepare a roll for universal franchise 
in a hundred years. Many people eligible to vote are 
never put on the rolls at all. “Dead*' names are 
written in and when rolls are being prepared, the public 
is hardly informed and individual protests get no results. 
For instance in one area 1 knew * of a District 
town where there should have been about a hundred 
voters there were only six on the rolls ! In a. family I 
stayed with there should have been seven, but there 
were none. 

I have no mind for law, but a talk I had with a 
pleader in a small town threw much light on the legal 
basis of British rule and of the powers of authority, 
lie was an ardent nationalist and had worked in his 
young day# in the Congress movement. We were in 
his house, which served also as his office, and beside him 
his one old clerk sat cross legged, writing out leugthy 
documents by hand. All around were ageing and 
.weighty volumes of law, and, when he pointed it out, 
it was clear enough that the whole of thiN basic law is 
“.British made." He read Rome clauses in the Crimi- 
nal Code so ably drafted by Macaulay. One says in 
effect, “if two or more persons carry out an illegal act, 
it can be treated as conspiracy," that is, any type of 
crime can be judged as conspiracy against British rule. 
It is a punishable offence to inflame differences between 
classes, as of course a peasant does when he organizes 
and protests against oppression by his Landlord. Again 
to bring disaffection, hatred or contempt against ller 
Majesty means transportation for life. As “disaffec- 
tion" is dciined as “not affection" most of the Indian 
people could be transported and certainly the whole of 
the nationalist movement ! AIno in India, trial by jury 
is very exceptional and “special" tribunals can always 
be set up, as is done particularly of course for political 
cases. Such powers still remain and would seem to be 
enough for any ruler, yet, as he pointed out, new 
measures have been continually brought in, most of 
which give increased power to authority. During the 
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War alone over 200 Ordinances have been promulgated 
and “rule bj Ordinance” in different parts of India 
has been a very common feature for man; years. 

Does all this give that picture, so often painted 
by apologists for British rule, of an India advancing 
towards democracy, of Indians being given ever increas- 
ing powers to govern themselves? The reality is that 
administrators and civil servants, the police and dis- 
pensers of justice are given their powers, not by any 
democratic body of the Indian people, but by authority 
of the British, ultimately by the India Office and 
Parliament in London — and (luring and since the war 
they have even increased the scope of their activities. 
As for the elected bodies within India, they deal only 
with certain social measures for the people, but have 
not the means to provide them; they are elected only 
by the upper sections and they work within the frame- 
work of a law itself designed for the retention of the 
foreign ruler. It makes uo difference that this rule of 
authority is carried out by Indians — in any case these 
are carefully selected for their integrity and are highly 
paid. When the hiddeu but all powerful hold of 
British capital over India is also borne in mind, India 
can be seen for what it really is, the world's greatest 
colony and subject nation. 
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li They do not form the general public; 
they arc extraordinary people . They do not 
build their houses on the common soil; they 
live tn high perched nests. But whatever their 
gloi'y they cannot be the people's spokesmen . 
They do a great deal of service to the British , 
but the British if they tried could not make 
them ihe people's * natural leaders For wen 
the British rulers cannot convert the impossible 
into the possible. 9 ' 


— I£awn dr ^ nat ii Tagore, 1S99. 


We leave the town and make our way along the 
mud tracks that are the highways of Bengal. The 
morning sun tips with gold the paddy ripening in the 
tields — small fields of irregular shape, each one a patch 
of ground, the equivalent say of a hundred loot square. 
Between them run low earth avails, sening to 
hold back the water in the rains and used as pathways 
to the fields beyond. 

We make way for a creaking bullock cart loaded 
up with bundled jute, its wheels running deep in the 
ruts in the earthen track. The driver, nodding to sleep, 
wakes with a start to twist the tails of his lean beasts 
and prod them into faster motion. Men pass us bound 
for market, each with the rice or vegetables he hopes to 
sell in a wicker basket on his head. 
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After half a mile of fields the jungle closes in again. 
Further on, swamps and water hyacinth and still more 
jungle with but a lew patches cultivated here and there. 
.Then, we come upon it, the country seat of the aristo- 
cracy of Bengal. 

In the jungle there stands an English country 
house, vast in extent, built in the classic of a hundred 
years ago. But it is a ruin ! The weeds and jungle 
have taken possession, a few bits of plaster and moulded 
cornices still hang on the brickwork, but the roofs have 
fallen in ! We wander through the courtyards and look in 
the empty rooms. Three or four families, descendents of 
the builders, now occupy a portion of the wings. The 
many coloumned “Vujah Hall” w here the Hindu peasants 
come and celebrate their religious festivals, still stands ; 
In front of it, on the law r n, is the bamboo frame work 
erected for this year’s “Durga Fujah”. Around the 
huge homestead stretches a wide and shallow 7 moat, 
now T a swamp, with a few patches of straggling paddy 
trying to make its way up into the sun. 



As we leave, an ageing man walks slowly by. We* 
talk to him, he is a tenant of this zemindar and he* 
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takes us to his village. He is barefoot and lean and 
■carries a bottle of medicine with which he hopes to 
cure his little girl of fever. For this he has paid some 
<}uack eight annas, half of what he earns a day, and 
what he has is surely coloured water. He is a fisherman 
by caste. The zemindar is landlord of the rivers and the 
ponds as well as the land and he pays him rent to fish. 
Year by year the water is disappearing and giving way 
to swamp but he still has to pay. Of “course he could 
leave, but where else to go? Fishermen are starving 
everywhere is Bengal and they cannot get yarn to make 
their nets or tar to soak the yarn. Few now have boats, 
and how many could afford Rs. 200 a new one 
costs? 

The harvest is beginning and men are working in 
the fields — not many of them in their own fields how- 
ever. We talk to one or two. They have no land at 
all, but are working for a bigger peasant and he pays 
them a daify wage. Others are gathering the harvest 
on land which once was theirs, but which now is the 
moneylender’s or the zemindar’s, who will take two- 
thirds of the crop the peasant reaps. 

In the villages it seems strangely quiet. Some of 
the homesteads are dilapidated or in ruins and the 
ponds from which the people draw their water are over- 
grown and slimy green. A little group of men gather 
round us. Most of them look thin and ill, some wear 
nothing but a length of cloth about their middle, a few 
have tattered shirts. We ask them about their land. 
Some peasants in the village have enough to keep their 
families, they tell us, some even employ others to work 
for them as well. Of those talking to us, most had 
sold theirs in the famine to buy food and pay off debts. 
They have never seen their landlord, the zemindar, for 
he has a bouse somewhere in Calcutta — but they all 
know his agents and the moneylender. Two other men 
were also standing by, men carrying lathis (bamboo 
sticks used by the police) and when they leave, we ask 
the peasants who they were. They are the men whom 
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the zemindar employs to collect his rent and debts, and 
they had come to take an old man to the office about 
what he owed. This man told us he had given them 
eight annas and bribed them to put it off a little for, he 
said, once they get you there it is difficult to get away 
— unless you have the money or the lice to pay, or 
unless you agree to take out another loan. 


Permanent Settlement 

This was the first I saw of the land system as it 
operates in Bengal — a poverty stricken peasantry, 
peasants who do not own but rent their land, many of 
whom are dispossessed, virtually all of whom are in 
debt, with absentee landlords, their estates going to 
ruin, yet with such power that they even have their 

own armed men and usurp the power of thb police. 

* 

It is often explained that such conditions exist 
because ‘'India is a backward peasant country.* 7 How 
little is it realized that the present system of land tenure 
only goes back lfiO years, that the Landlords were 
actually created by an Act of Parliament in London in 
1793! 

For centuries before, even since the days of the 
ancient Britons, India had been a feudal country. 
Nobody owned the land in the modern sense. The 
peasant had the unassailable right to occupy and till 
his land and he made over a portion of his produce to 
his overlord who kept irrigation works in order, pro- 
tected him and waged wars. There was little written 
law covering the rights of different people, jnst as was 
the case in early feudal England. The system had 
developed, was accepted and seemed everlasting. Out 
of this land system grew the village communities, each 
more or less self-contained and with their own weavers, 
blacksmiths and craftsmen. The villagers of course 
were poor, with their ancient methods of cultivation, — 
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many had a struggle for existence, — but, every peasant 
had his land. From these village communities was 
produced all the fabulous wealth of India, and they 
were so stable they outlasted all the waves of conquerors 
until the British merchants came. The East India Com- 
pany, like its rival companies of other European coun- 
tries, was after the wealth of India, the products of her 
villages and the revenue they paid to the Emperors and, 
by 17C5, after ousting their competitors* and after many 
military campaigns, the Company had managed to seize 
this revenue in Bengal. 

However, a problem still remained for them how 
best to regularise and make permanent the annual ex- 
traction of tins wealth. Their solution was certainly 
ingenious. Under the Moghul system there had beeu 
a class of people called ‘ ‘zemindars ’ 9 whose function 
had been to collect the revenue for the overlords. 
They had had certain hereditary rights and, during the 
early chaottc. years of Company rule, had gained consi- 
derably in importance. It was these men who, in a 
single stroke, were given the ownership of the land and 
were created landlords. How did this “ Permanent, 
Settlement,” as it was called, solve the problem of the 
Company? The zemindars were given the land on the 
condition that they paid over regularly to the Company 
a. certain tixed surh previously determined and in this 
way the Company was guaranteed its annual revenue 
without having the bother of collecting it. As well, 
the British needed allies in Bengal, for their rule was 
far from easy at that time — and they fouod them in 
this new and powerful section of the people. 

The results wore catastrophic for Bengal. From 
London, of course, came eloquent assurances of 
Lord Cornwallis and others that “ an English 
estate system” was being introduced with all 
its benefits and that the rights of the peasants 
were being protected. Tn reality the zemindars 
had been given the land, with a free hand to 
charge what rents they would, and the jumsanfs had 
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become tenants without, rights and without redress. 
During the first twenty years or so, the zemindars did 
not have an easy time — they were bound to hand over 
the revenue by certain dates each year and the Com- 
pany would accept no excuses of bad harvests or the 
inability of peasants to pay. There was wholesale 
selling of estates by auction during this period and the 
Company disposed of those virgin jungle areas just 
coming under cultivation, in which it also had full 
rights. Very often the worst type of Indian speculator 
gained possession of the land and these new zemindars 
began increasing the rents more and more — still only 
paying the same revenue to the British. In a generation 
or so they had amassed wealth enough to build those 
country seats and mansions we see in Beugal to-day. 
As the rents went up and up anil the peasants became 
more and more impoverished, a bad harvest or a failure 
of the rains w r ouid mean ruin. Then they had to borrow 
money or rice to live, or seed to sow for the* next crop, 
and the. zemindars and their underlings eagtrlv entered 
the field as money-lenders, charging extortionate rates 
of interest. The peasant became more and more 
indebted, until mortgaged to the hilt, he had to sell. 
This process continued, and is still going on so that 
to-day up to a half of Bengal's peasants have lost their 
land. 

* 

The only object of the zemindars was to get their 
rents; they had no other interest in the land. Often 
they would go away to the towns and live on their 
wealth, and never see their land, but would sublet parts 
of their estates to others. These sub- zemindars, or 
^taluqdars,” would do the same, until to-day, above 
ihe peasant, there are several layers of landlords and 
sub-landlords all living from his rent. These might 
number three or four, sometimes five or six, there are 
even eases upto thirty-six ! Moreover, according to 
the Hindu custom of inheritance, under, which the pro- 
perty of a father is divided amongst his sons, many of 
these estates decreased in size as time went on, until 
to-day some of the smaller landlords have been reduced 
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to severe straits aud their homes are iu ruins. Still, 
there are zemindars who hold vast estates, bigger than 
any landowners in England. 

The Permanent Settlement has been condemned 
almost from its inception, and numerous Commissions 
have been set up to enquire into its workings, but still 
it continues. It has had profound effects on every 
aspect of Bengal to-day. The land itself is dying. The 
zemindars have no interest in it. no more do many of 
those in the series to whom it had been sublet. Irriga- 
tion has been neglected and waterways have not been 
kept open, so huge areas of land revert to marsh and 
jungle. Impoverished peasants who do not even own 
their land, are in no position to carry out such work 
as this. 

It is from tlic Permanent Settlement that the Ben- 
gal society of to-day lias developed. A T irtually the whole 
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of tbe present da y middle classes, in the towns as well 
as the country, have arisen from the zemindars and 
still hold interests in land. In effect they are a vast 
class of parasites living off the backs of the peasantry. 
Most of the less wealthy ones do nothing more than 
keep a clerk, probably in an office in their house in 
town, where they collect their rent from whoever is 
below them in the scale of landholders. Perhaps, as 
well, they or members of their family are working as 
clerks or doctors, teachers or officials in Calcutta or 
the rural towns. At the same time, the old village 
society has been ruined and has been replaced by a 
system of zemindars, moneylenders and profiteers who 
have acquired the worst traits of oppression and usury, 
who have lost all previously accepted moral values. 
Moreover, the differences between the Hindus and 
Muslims have been sharpened — for nearly all the zemin- 
dars are Hindus and the vast majority of Muslims arc 
peasants. (This is the result, to a great extent, of the 
policy of the East India Company which vei^r naturally 
favoured the Hindus to offset the Muslims who were the 
previous rulers of Bengal and from whom they had 
conquered power). 

Bengal was the first part of India where Parliament 
settled the land question for the Company. A similar 
arrangement was made for Bihar, Orissa and parts of 
Madras but a few f years later, new systems were im- 
posed in other pari. “Temporary Settlement, ” wdiere 
the amount of revenue is periodically reviewed and if 
necessary increased, applies in the United and Central 
Provinces, parts of the run jab etc. A third system is 
“Ryotwari,” wiiere the peasants rent land direct from 
tlie Governor. All have the same features — landlordism 
(this also applies to the “Ryotwari” areas where the 
bigger peasants gradually amassed more and more 
land), indebtedness and money lenders, and an ever 
increasing proportion of landless peasants. 

There is one further feature of landlordism in India 
to-day — (he Princes’ (or Rajah’s) states. There are three 
within Bengal itself. (Also there is a small area still 
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under French sovereignty !) Throughout India there are 
5G3 of these states, some as big as Spain, some of ouly 
a few hundred acres. These Princes and Rajahs are 
often describee) as the traditional rulers of their 
people but in fact they are zemindars, often fabulously 
wealthy, who rule as autocrats— with British “Political 
Agents ’ 7 to ensure this rule suits the British adminis- 
tration. In the cases where they coinq from old ruling 
families, their ancestors had proved themselves “loyal” 
to the East India Company and had been suitably 
rewarded. Some states were bought for money — 
Kashmir, the largest state, was actually purchased by 
its rulers for the equivalent of half a million pounds. 
Large areas of some states are even leased, at a rental, 
to adjoining provinces. The boundaries of the states 
rarely bear any relation to communities or nationalities 
of people. They are even more backward than the rest 
of India, and their abolition is the first step in the libe- 
ration of India as a whole. 



THE VILLAGES 


“The evening lamps arc lit no more. 

Every little cottage in our village has its grave, 
In the courtyards of the houses only jackals hotel , 
And no one knoirs irho once lived there. 

You, who can save and tend those who still lire, 
Come forward, save us, now." 


— From a song of the Peasants' 
Movement, writteu after the famine. 


When 1 arrired in an area I always sought out the 
leaders of the various organizations to help me see the 
village people. I soon learnt that Civil Servants and 
officials know very little of them. Individual Congress- 
men and Muslim Leaguers did wliat they could, but it 
was through the Kisan Saliha. the peasants' own orga- 
nization and the various Famine Belief Centres, that I 
got to know them best. 

Villages in Bengal are not easy of approach. Many 
are far from a road of any sort and one has to find one’s 
way among the maze of winding earth walls that bound 
the little fields. In the East of the Province only boats 
are any use during the rains, but after harvest peasants 
take their bullock carts across the fields and can cross 
the river beds. 
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For us, cycles were invaluable, although we did 
many a mile on foot. The roads that do exist give a 
shocking picture of neglect. There was a District Hoard 
road in Fast Bengal, for instance, which ran for some 
ten miles from a railway station and served, say, 200 
villages. It was an earth embankment , raised ahove 
the water level in the rains, and was interrupted in no 
fewer than five places where bridges over small water 
courses had collapsed or disappeared. Bullock carts 
and the daily bus made huge detours over the iields 
below, for which tolls were eagerly collected. Some 
attempts had been made to rebuild the bridges but one 
had been built too high and so could not be used! 
Another had been rebuilt, but the embankment at each 
end had never been joined to the bridge! Ho there it 
stood, an island of rusting and useless steel, a monu- 
ment to neglect. This sort of thing has gone on for 



many years, not only during the war — there were old 
peasants who could not remember the authorities ever 
having placed a single sod of earth to repair important 
roads. 
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Often the villages appear as oases of trees amongst 
the rolling expanse of paddy fields. One peasant’s 
holding includes a number of these tiny fields scattered 
round the village, perhaps a mile distant from each 
other. To get the bare minimum for existence for his 
family he would have to have about 5 bighas (2 acres), 
or more than that where the soil is not so good, as well 
as a pair of bullocks and a wooden plough. 

In the villages each homestead has four, five or more 
little huts grouped around a smooth mud courtyard, 
with perhaps a storehouse for the rice and an open shed, 
where the women husk the paddy by a crude arrange- 
ment of a wooden beam pounding the grain in a hole 
in the ground. The families are large, ‘‘joint families,” 
including the sons of the parents with their wives and 
children. Often, and particularly in Muslim homes, the 
courtyards are screened from outside view and the 
women stay inside in purdah. 


The thin mud-plastered bamboo walls go quickly 
into disrepair, and mauy a home now has but its 
thatched roof left perched on a few bamboo poles pro- 
truding from the raised mud floor, the remaining earthly 
possessions of the tenant exposed to view. In the 
"West of the province walls are of mud baked hard in 
the sun ; in the East, surprisingly enough, corrugated 
iron is largely used. Now, many of the sheets have 
been sold for food and replaced by jute stalks and 
bamboo. 

These homesteads may be close together in a village, 
as they are in the West, or, in the more flooded areas in 
the East, in straggling villages, each homestead on a 
little knoll, out of reach of the water. Perhaps nearby 
is a grove of mango Irees, here and there a coconut, 
and little groups of palms, the juice of which is boiled 
and a sweet sugar made. All amongst the homesteads 
are the straggling bamboo trees which are cut down to 
build new huts, to make matting or to weave baskets. 
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And in many a village now there is undergrowth where 
mosquitoes thrive in the stagnant pools beneath. 



In the excavated “tanks” or ponds, the people fish 
and bathe sometimes with the cattle. The tanks, when 
neglected and uncleaned — more so when they are the 
only source of drinking water — are hotbeds of disease. 
In Village after village, old broken handpmnps stand 
unused and pure water is denied to the people because 
a few spare parts cannot be obtained. Burdwan was 
the only district where I saw most villages with pro- 
perly functioning wells. 

Outside the village might be a mansion of the 
zemindar; amongst the homesteads, too, would be the 
homes of the richer peasants or the middle class. 
Perhaps there is a primary school — if it has not closed 
down — and in a bigger village, a post office and a Chari- 
table Dispensary run by the District Board, where medi- 
cines can be obtained. 
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Hindus and Muslims 

No doubt it was an event for the village when 
I came. Why should a *8ahib’ come like this to them? 
Yet when they realized that he, although a Britisher, 
was also a friend, there was no stinting of their wel- 
come. Often I bad to refuse the “hooka,” their com- 
munal pipe, as my stomach would not take it, and I 
had perhaps, the cool milk from a coconut or a glass 
of tea made English fashion — for this habit has spread 
even to the middle peasants in the villages in the last 
few years. They usually found me a stool for, when 
one is not accustomed, it is not easy to Rquat for long 
periods on the floor — much less to eat in this position! 


The boys and girls, particularly, were agape. They 
had heard of the British, but here was one in their 
village and drinking tea in Rahim’s hut. The little 
ones, many with nothing on themselves, would stand 
and stare, perhaps at my shoes or ray line 'white shirt. 
The girls would shyly look at me from the corners of 
their eyes and trip oft to tell the others, their sleek black 
Lair shining in the sun. 


It was easy to tell the status of the men. The poor 
peasant or the landless labourer, whether a. Hindu or a 
Muslim, looked very much alike. All would have the same 
thin stooping bodies, very often with nothing on them 
except a piece of cloth around their middle. In a poorer 
village very many would be like this and some of them 
too, would be too ill and weak to be out working in the 
fields. But usually there would be a middle class Hindu 
or two, with their clean white dhoties and sandals on 
their feet. There might be the local school master, who 
would hardly be so prosperous, and perhaps the old 
postmaster, still carrying a tattered umbrella* The 
Muslims would wear their loose white trousers and a 
cheap, cloth fez and occasionally there would be a pros- 
perous one with his distinctive long, buttoned coat. 
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1 did not often see the women folk. 1 perhaps 
would have a glimpse of them busy husking paddy, or 
there might be one in the distance going down to the 
tank to bathe, her coarse, grey sari wrapped around her 
even under water ; another getting water or sticking 
slabs of cow dung on a wall with her open hand to dry 
it in the sun — this is used as fuel where there is uot 
sufficient wood. A woman in the t^elds w f ould turn 
away if we passed by and lift the hem of her sari to 
hide her face. One of the effects of the famine, I was 
told, is that women can be seen about and working 
where they never could before. 

I thought of the women when I bad a meal. 
They prepared the food somewhere in the house 
behind, yet they never saw their guest. They 
would feed me w r ell and as I did my best to 
manipulate the curries and the rice with my lingers, I 
would tell ^he man that this was not the daily meal of 
a poor Bengal peasant! How' could a man feed his 
family on a few' annas a day? What, did they eat to 
keep alive? Rice and little mmc. »uiue fish if they 
could get it and a few r vegetables now and then. ICvcii 
the middle class usually had little more — perhaps they 
would get some milk and make sweetmeats of curdled 
milk and sugar. 

I also saw' the remnants of those men who made 
Bengal famous in the past. The weavers, their looms 
silent now' for want of yarn ; the metal workers and the 
blacksmiths, who only get enough material (o work for 
an hour or tw T o a day. I saw’ one blacksmith whose forge 
was silent aud he w f as weaving a mat with reeds for 
which he would get 14 annas in the market. 

A school teacher might take me to see the village 
school. I remember one, an open sided hut say twenty 
feet by ten with a raised mud floor. About twenty boys 
and girls were sitting on three benches and each bench 
was a class ! The teacher went from class to class. 
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staking questions according to their standard. Previ- 
ously there had been a literary class for adults in the 



eveniug but now they had no oil for lamps and so it 
had been abandoned. Over 90 percent of the people 
here could not read or write. This school had recently 
been opened by the efforts of the Kisan Sabha and was 
entirely self-supporting, run by donations from the vil- 
lages and with no assistance from the District Hoard. 
Each child paid 2 to 4 annas a month and the teacher 
received a wage of Its. 14 a month! For that he liad 
received his training! Dow could he live? He was 
fortunate, he said, in that he had no family to support. 


Originally there had been three primary schools in 
the surrounding villages but this was now the only one. 
Teachers like everyone else had been affected by the 
famine and could not get rice to live. Many left for 
temporary war jobs and got five or six times the money 
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as a dlwfc. The pupils themselves ( tad dud, aud new 
many cannot cove as they have not the cloth with which 
to clothe themselves. 

In the villages there is rarely a temple or a mosque, 
yet continually there are signs of the two 'religions and 
their effect on the peoples’ lives. Every evening, at sun- 
down, the Muslims will carry out their prayers and 
salutations, facing West to Mecca. Little tlindu shrines 
are everywhere, under a tree or on some stones. Some- 
times one sees a grotesque shape lying in the fields — 
all that is left of some stuffed Hindu image that had 
been immersed, as they always are, in the sacred water 
of the rivers and left here by the flood. 

I remember arriving in a Hindu village after a walk 
of some miles across the fields as the sun was going 
down. It was a ‘I’ujah’ day, and on the verandah of a 
house a crude image of a goddess had been set up decorat- 
ed with flowers *and there was au oil lamp or two about. 
Every now and theu a man would go up and worship 
the goddess. The shrivelled Brahmin with his sacred 
cotton thread over his shoulder, was in attendance and 
men would beat their drums and tinkle little bells. 
My presence did not affect the festical — everything was 
simple ami free and easy, naif the village sat around 
and we talked of the embankment they had built to keep 
away the floods; they asked me about the peasantry 
in England and I told them, os best 1 could, that things 
were very different there — they had a trade union, like 
workers in a factory, instead of a Kisan Sablia. 

Hinduism can, perhaps, be summed up for n 
Westerner, as rather a system of customs and supersti- 
tions than a religion in the European sense. It is the 
most flexible of religions but two important- principles 
always stand — reincarnation, the belief that after his 
death the soul. of every man is reborn in another being, 
lower or higher, depending on his actions in this life. 
Arising out of this, the second, the acceptance of caste 
— man has been born in his present station because of 
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his past actions and so bis status cannot be ‘questioned* 
True, many of the manifestations of this are breaking 
down, but it is still unbroken as regards marriage. A 
girl will net er marry out of her proper caste. The main 
castes of priest, warrior and peasant, with untouchables 
beyond the pale, result dearly from an ancient feuda- 
lism, and history shows many examples of the struggles 
of the Bralupins (priests) to retain supremacy. 


Hinduism then is not a religion that goes out to 
convert others to the faith. One is born a Hindu. Thus 
it is that, deep in tlm hearts of many a Hindu, is the 
feeling that Alahomedanisin is an alien religion on the 
soil of Mother India. A Muslim has such a different 
faith. He is a fervent believer in Allah, the one God, 
ami in Mahomed, hi h prophet who spoke the word of 
God. The Koran thus stands immutable, inspired and 
unalterable and it lays down the wajjs of life of a 
believer. I found that 1 could never talk to Muslims 
as 1 could to Hindus. With the latter 1 could discuss 
their gods, even laugh about them. For there are so 
many, each with a different story and very human 
failings and excesses. Different, also is the position of 
women. In a Hindu family a daughter Is a liability, 
for a dowry must accompany her in marriage. With 
the Muslims the husband has to make over something 
whim they marry, and she has greater rights to inherit 
property." Yet her social standing is lower — amongst 
Muslims purdah is religiously enforced. 

So these vastly different religions go on side by side 
and tin* differences mean altogether more than in any 
example of European history. Each creates certain 
differences in the way of living, in customs, and in 
outlook. 

It seemed clear to me that Hindus tend to treat the 
Muslims as beneath them. Although in a village Hindus* 
and Muslims’ houses would often be side by side, some- 
times in the Muslim minority areas the Muslims would 
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bo grouped together in one part together with the un- 
touchables themselves. And it is as difficult for a Muslim 
to eat in the house of a caste Hindu as it is for an 
untouchable — the place would be still unclean until 
washed and treated with cow dung. The same must 
have happened after I had eaten in an orthodox Hindu 
home. There, unlike a Muslim house, there would be 
separate dishes, for any food that is touched is unclean. 
1 would ask them not to put too much in front of me 
as I knew that what I could not eat would be only 
thrown away! 

Even in an area with a majority of Muslims, the 
educated and middle classes are still Hindus. Bo also, 
with few exceptions, are the merchants and the zemin- 
dars — no doubt, as is so often claimed, the result of 
British policy. It is on this soil that the demand of 
the Muslims fol* Pakistan has prospered. \et they are all 
.Bengalees. The* Hindus, the untouchables, ihe Muslims 
have a common language and to a great degree a. com- 
mon culture. By uniting and arousing .the peasants 
in their common interest, the peasants’ organization 
is brealdug down their difference and surmounting the 
barriers of caste. 


In a Stricken Area 

There were few signs at first that we are in an 
area seriously affected by the famine. The countryside 
seemed normal enough. The paddy was ripening in the 
fields, jute stalks were piled up, bleached hy the sun, and 
the yeilow splash of a field of mustard showed every 
now and then. 

Pew men were working as we made our way 
between the fields — only a half starved cow tethered to 
a stick in the ground! interrupted ur and refused to 
move. Then, overlooking a decaying river, with rotting 
skeletons of boats still showing through the reeds, we 
saw raised patches of ground that once were homes. 
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Their owners had sold out to* the kulaks (that fa 
those big peasants who gained more land during 
the famine), and now they were God knows where. The 
ground their home once stood on, fa cultivated— but not 
by them. Jieyond were the gaunt remains of another 
homestead, the raised mud floors of the little huts not 
yet washed away by the rains. 

Amongst the trees, huts were still standing and still 
inhabited. We walked into the courtyard of one of 
these homesteads. There was a deathly silence. In 
every one of a group of half a dozen huts were people 
too ill to come out. Some women crept to their door- 
ways to speak to us. They were in rags and asked for 
modi cine. Yet foot! was the mednine they really needed 
* — nothing could prevail against disease in those frail 
bodies, it was unearthly to see mi Hi human beings. 
And through all the villages was tlds eerie silence. Not 
a baby ciied, not a dog lived. 

In another deserted group of huts everyone had 
gone for medicine to the relief centre. We looked in 
the lints and saw the possessions of these people. A 
little pile of rags — their winter clothing — two or three 
earthern pots, a few old bottles hanging from the roof 
and the tattered remains of ft Ashing net. 

We came to a village where twenty or thirty young 
men and hoys gathered round to meet us. They bad been 
working in the fields and said they were the only untie 
members still able to do so. Their fathers had either 
died or gone. They showed us the remains of the 
village. Here had been a homestead— all signs of it 
bad gone. There they had buried the family-- and when 
they pointed out the spot T realized that under all those 
bamboo trees were graves, now hollows in the ground. 
They were everywhere and we saw them for several 
miles as we made our way around. 

Fifty volunteers from the Kisan Sabhu had come 
to this village to bury the dead, and they brought with 
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them milk ami lice to save those still alive. "Two 
families were buried there. 5 ’ "Forty people are in a 
single grave there.’' They had buried 500 people in the 
villages around. In the single village where we were, 
they reckoned that of 700 people alive before the famine, 
500 had died since theu ami more were dying yet. 

• 

Every now and then we would see some homeless 
destitutes. In the courtyard of a house a. mother and 
her two little children with no possessions in the world* 
.were sitting on a. piece of bamboo matting, another piec** 
propped up to shield them from the sun. One child 



was but a living skeleton, her stomach lug with spleen, 
the other puffed out and covered with sores, his little 
eyes half closed. It did not need a doctor to see that 
they were past all hope. They would just stay and die. 
How many of these cold nights could they survive? 

Others had more life in them. A woman, sitting on 
the ground, had been given a dozen little fish and was 
slowly pulling off their beads while they wore still alive. 
Tier young son bad a few’ sticks and was trying to light 
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a fire in a hole iu the ground. A peasant standing by 
said this woman had a daughter who had strength 
enough to go out husking paddy and that she would be 
bank soon with some rice. 

One could not talk to them — they were beyond all 
help or hope. They were too weak to notice our pre- 
sence, and there was not even a movement by the 
women to draw their rags over their shrivelled breasts. 
And the children just sat still, without a murmur, and 
stared blankly out of their dilated eyes. 

It was worse than a battlefield, this man-made 
death and misery, prolonged and unending, w T ith peo- 
ple living still amongst these graveyards and these 
lingering skeletons. And kulaks and zemindars and 
moneylenders had prospered and grown wealthy out of 
this. Meanwhile flic Government and the official^ soothe 
themselves and others that The famine is over, disease is 
conquered and they can close down relief centres and 
withdraw medical assistance as there is no famine. And 
in London, the Secret ary of State blandly answers ques- 
tions in Parliament on the basis of this information. 

On our way back we pass a mail demented, crying 
and wringing iiis hands. Fie passes on, oblivions to 
us iu his grief, lie had lost his son to day, “My son, 
my son, the last one left to me! ’’ 

Two hundred years of British Rule! Citizens of 
the Empire! Do yon not understand the beuefits this 
has brought to India? 
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*• Who among you will take up the duty of 
feeding the hungry V' Lord Buddha asked 
his followers when famine raged at shrarasti. 
Batnakerj the hanker, hung his head and mid , 

“ Much more is needed than all my wealth to 
feed the hungry/ 9 

Jay sen, the Chief of the King's Army , said , 
“ I would gladly give my life's Wood , hut 
there is not enough food in my house S' 

Dharmapul , who owned broad acres of land , 
said with a sigh; " The drought demon has 
sucked my fields dry . I know not how- 
to pay the King's dues/ 9 
Then rose Bupriya , the mendicant's daughter . 
Bhc hawed to all meekly and said; “ 1 will 
feed the hungry S 9 

“TlowV' they cried in surprise. “ How can 
you fulfil that row? 9 * “ I am the poorest of 
you all/' said Bupriya, “that is my strength . 
/ have my coffer and my store at each of 
your houses ” 


— “The Mendicant's Daughter/’ 
a fable by Raiundranath Tagore. 


It does not need statistics to prove that the 
peasants of Bengal do not get enough to eat — one has 
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hut to see them. That is why. on the average, a Ben- 
galee lives less than half as long as a Britisher, why 
also in Bengal, so may infants die before they even 
walk, ami why all the poorer people have fever or 
disease to some degree. 


“There are too many of them, the hind cannot 
support them all,*' is a favourite rejoinder. How many 
who say this have seen the huge areas of land, once 
cultivated, reverting again to swamp, or the rivers and 
canals which brought "water to the land, dead and 
dying? l)o they know' t hat from each acre still culti- 
vated the yield of food is going down, that on the 
average one acre in Bengal produces but. a half the 
amount of 7 ice as compared with Dhina or only ft third 
as compared with Japan? What have they thought 
when they see the farming methods of an impoverished 
peasantry, sc? arching the surface with a wooden plough, 
even burning manure for fuel because nothing else is 
available? Have they considered the crying need for 
industry, the milions who would be absorbed in develop- 
ing the resources of Bengal? 

Mnuv times, as 1 crossed the little fields of the 
richest plainlands of the world, I pictured how so many 
of those tiny plots could be sw^ept into one. how ideal 
were those rolling acres for large scale mechanised 
farming. The little villages could become communities 
of co-operative owners, water would once again flow 
to the land, untamed rivers would be harnessed and 
industry and mineral wealth developed. Bengal could 
be wealthy and smiling. . 


But this is dreaming. For to-day the peasant does 
not even own the land he tills himself. The men who 
do, think only of trays and means of collecting rent and 
how they can retain their hold over their tenants. Yet, 
to the peasant, his land is his life— land means rice 
which keeps alive his family. Kn, over all these little 
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fteldb" there is a never ending struggle for land and 
rice, for rent and life. 



AVliy do the peasants submit? It ecu use it is not in 
the nature of peasantry to revolt. A peasant who is 
the head of his family thinks primarily of that family, 
he has pride in its well being, lie will struggle and 
sacrifice, he will sell up their possessions to save their 
land. But it is essentially an individual struggle. For 
the homesteads in a village are not united, each has 
its separate interest, some, relatively prosperous, are 
perhaps doing well out of another’s misfortunes. A 
peasant is born oppressed and inherits debts and he 
accepts this as his lot. For he is illiterate and has not 
the means to know that anything else could prevail 
and his religion and his customs only perpetuate it — 
often, when the rains do not r*ome or the floods ruin 
his crops, the cause of his misfortune, s seems to him to 
be powerful Nature. Kauged against him all the time 
are educated and clever men with the law behind them 
who threaten him and have the means, even the armed 
force to dispossess him. 
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At times however, the peasants* struggle for rice 
and land becomes so sharp that all restraints are broken* 
Terrible dramas between man and man, when all moral 
values go for naught, have been enacted in the 
remote and backward areas. I heard of one of these 
from an old Muslim peasant who had taken part. We 
were in his village where it had happened several years 
ago. 



“ The crops had failed aud we were starving. We 
gathered together to see what we should do, but our 
leaders were arrested. So the rest of us collected in 
the fields and we all went along to the house of the 
ssemiudnr demanding rice. 
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“ We squatted down outside and three or four call- 
ed on him and asked for rice. *1 cannot feed you/ he 
said. ‘Your store is full of rice, rice from our Helds,’ 
they told him. 'Keep enough for your family and at 
least we shall not starve. For if we die, you also 
must die/ 

“ With that lie agreed. But while they waited he 
went upstairs and, through a wiudew, shot nine of the 
peasants down below with a rilie that he had. 

“ We lied and assembled again. ‘Why did he mur- 
der us? We went to beg, not steal/ Then we knew 
we should die in any ease, so we came again to his 
house. But he had no more bullets left and some of us 
went in and dragged him out and killed him, with 
eight others also from his house, to atone for the nine 
of us lying in his fields. 

u Nqxt day the military appeared. Feasants from 
far around assembled to meet them .Ml we had were 
sheets of corrugated iron against their bullets, but we 
were too many for them and they left/ 1 

Of course the rising was quelled and I heard later 
how it had been reported aH ‘‘another communal riot/ 1 
For the x>easants were Muslims and the zemindar a 
Hindu ! 

It was in this very village however, that they told 
me “It could never happen now — we now have our 
Kisan Rablia.” Elsewhere, wherever their organisation 
was strong, there was this same feeling that now they 
could stand up to the zemindar. The fact that 
such brutalities are much rarer now than in the past 
is undoubtedly due in large measure, to this greater 
awareness amongst the peasants and the imluence of 
the liberation movements. Ilow has this been achieved? 
By the peasants themselves understanding that their 
interests are one and that the only way to fight success- 
fully against the zemindar is to unite against him. T 
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was passing through some villages on one occasion with 
a well known member of the Kis&n fiabha. The villages 
had no organisation but one or two had heard of what; 
the Kisan Babha had done and the peasants crowded 
round my companion, pleading with him to take up 
their grievances against the zemindar. I always 
remember his answer “Yes, the Kisan Hablia will fight 
for you,” he said “but in your village you will be the 
Kisan Bubka. For remember, he is one and you are 
many.” 

So simple aud yet so revolutionary, for it entails 
breaking down their inborn prejudices and giving them 
a new confidence in themselves. This can only be done 
step by step and on issues which concern them strongly 
—not always to do with zemindar. In any case he is 
probably away in the town and never sees his land which 
has beeu sub-let many times over aud it is one of Iiis 
underlings who is directly oppressing the peasants, and 
often as not he is the moneylender also. In a veil orga- 
nised area all the different types of peasants are 
united and conscious of their strength. Elsewhere the 
middle j>easunts might be the backbone of the organisa- 
tion having come together on some such issue as exhor- 
bitant charges for water from Government irrigation 
canals. In the stricken areas, the poor peasants and 
the landless ’labourers might be united against the 
“kulaks" — those lugger peasants who grew rieh out of 
tlte famine and gained land and are now oppressing 
others. 

Not all zemindars or taluqdars (suh-zemindarsi 
would be oppressive to their tenants, although all, big 
and small, live out of the labour of the peasants, and 
are parasites of the land. Home of the smaller ones are 
nearly as impoverished themselves and there is hardly 
a more pitiful sight than one of these households. 
Wandering rather aimlessly about their dilapidated 
homes are two or three old men. perhaps with the 
sacred thread of the Urahmins over their withered 
shoulders. There are no young men left — they have 
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ail gone to the towns and those who remain try pathe- 
tically to keep up appearances with shoes on their leet 
and are often steadfastly opposed to the peasant move- 
ment. I was told of one of these who when asked bis 
income, said his family now received only Re. 2X/< a 
month from their land ! Yet he was a zemindar and 
he also had the outlook of a zemindar. On the other 
hand some hold vast areas of land. One has practically 
a whole District— many times more land than any 
landlord has in Englaud. 

While in the towns i often heard of legislation 
that protected the peasant and how this had improved 
his lot. But, in a backward area, wbac does the law 
mean to a peasant who caunot read or write, who has 
no money to employ a lawyer? There is an example 
in the extracting of "ahwalm'’ bv the zcinindera — 
charges made by them on many pretexts and added to 
the rents. .For instance, if a zemindar bought a new 
carriage he -would recover the cost from his tenants, 
a wedding in Ids family would be charged to them, the 
peasant would have to pay a fee to siuk a well in the 
land he himself tilled. This charges have been illegal 
since the very inception of the Farina nent Settlement 
ami there lia\e been many laws since against them. Yet 
they continued on a colossal scale arid ollicial Tommis 
sions of investigation have pointed out that, through 
common usnage, many of them have become incorporated 
in the regular rents. Now-adays. although zemimlarH 
still do levy ‘a hwu.be*,' the practice is much less prevalent 
— their tenants have become more conscious of their 
rights. Legislation is of real \aluc ouly when the 
peasantry is euJigktened. 


The Price of Rice is* heath 

In 1943 the Japanese were nearing the borders of 
Bengal itself. There was some shortage of rice that 
year and imports had been stopped because o£-the war. 
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peasants and selling it litter at much higher prices- and 
that the people who gained out of the famine w^re the 
officials ami the bureaucrats theiu selves. All these com- 
ments were trite enough but such people would not agree 
that private hoarders of all types were responsible to si 
very large degree for the deaths of their fellow Ben- 
galees. For instance, when the Government procured 
rice it used private dealers and merchants as agents 
and so opened the doors to the stocking of the black 
market. When the Government was so inept as to 
attempt to control the price of rice without first secur- 
ing the stocks, the inevitable happened and rice dis- 
appeared from the open market — held back by these 
same private hoaideis. 


Of course, people who gave these other explanations 
were not peasants themselves and they knew very little 
of their problems -one in fact was himself, a merchant. 
They typified many of the middle sections of Bengal 
to-day xvho cannot see what stares them in the face — for 
these methods of exploitation and corruption are ac- 
cepted as normal in money making and in business and 
they themselves are most likely involved to some degree. 
However, when one is amongst the peasants in the vil- 
lages, it is ileur enough that the hoarders, the profiteer- 
ing merchants and the black marketeers, no less than 
the zemindar, liis underlings and the moneylender, are 
the scourge of Bengal to-day. They were largely the 
cause of the deaths in the famine, they grew stronger 
as a result of it and their continued existence is one 
reason why Bengal has not recovered. 


As for the peasants — faced with the rising cost of 
rice, large numbers had to sell their property and their 
rights in some or all of their land so that they could 
buy lice to live. Those already landless became desti- 
tutes without a possession in the world. Streams of 
them left the stricken areas and those who have not 
yet died can be seen in many parts of Bengal to-day. 
tfmno who lost their land managed to remain in their 
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villages and have become day labourers — they find work 
oil another’s heids and earn anything from a. few antuis 
to a rupee a day. Others have become sharecroppers 
and cultivate their land for the moneylender, or whoever 
else it was to whom they sold the rights in their land. 
Some who left their home districts and survived, re- 



turned later. Two brothers, ] remember, had just, 
arrived in their village which they had left in lfMtf. 
They had trekked back from Assam and, except for the 
rags they stood up in, had nothing of their own. Iks- 
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fete the famine their family had had several little 
•fields and a homestead of its own. 

The only ones who have gained in land are the 
same oppressors of the peasants — the taluqdars, zemin- 
dars, money lenders and in some parts the “kulaks” or 
rich peasants. Over a half of the peasants are now 
landless, or have so little they have to work for others 
in order to survive. This large-scale trausfer of land 
is another reason why Bengal has not recovered. 

One of the steps the Government has taken and 
widely publicised, is to set up large centralised stores 
of rice which are to be released when the necessity arises 
and so will guard against famine. In the villages in 
which people are starving now, this seems meaningless 
and one can but wonder how much would ever reach 
the peasants and how much find its way to the black 
market. 1 thought of these huge stores on the two or 
three occasions when I saw the little communal rice 
stores in the villages arranged by tile peasants them- 
selves through the Kisan tiabha. These were on si 
voluntary basis and nearly all the peasants contributed. 
Distribution, as the need arose, was left in tlie hands 
of the local committee. What confidence this demons 
truted in their own organisation, what a change from 
the individual, backward peasants that once they 
were ! 

Very few peasants I ever spoke to had had any 
tlii n L r fiom Government relief loans, fine peasant in 
an Hast (frugal village who had received Ks. 2T>/- in 
DM.'], was being forced to pay back Its. FO/- now! This 
siciutd inconceivable to me, especially when lie told 
me that although he had only three biglias of laml 
left, he was having to pay others to till it as he and 
his family were too weak and ill to work! It was only 
Inter, when I saw* more of moneylenders and corrupt 
officials, that I understood how such things really could 
take place. There were also loans for cattle — these 
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hud died no less thau human beings. Pea sunt after 
peasant complained that he amid not till his land be- 
cause his bullocks were weak or he had lost them — never 
during the whole time I was in Bengal did I see one 
whose ribs and bones were not clearly showing through 
his skin. In one sub-division, as au example, the tiov 
eminent loan worked out at 5 annus per family, and, 
its a bullock costs upwards of Ks. 150/-, it is not sur 
prising that few peasants had even heard of these loans. 


This season the crops have been badly affected by 
the weather — in West Bengal by drought and, in the 
lower Brahmaputra valley, by sevei-e floods. Tp neither 
area has anything worth mentioning been done by the 
authorities to relieve the distress, fn village after vil- 
lage in Btirdwan District, the peasants said they were 
only getting 25 percent of the normal crops because of 
lack of raid. A Kisan Sabha leader said the officials 
estimated thh crop at 50 to 75 percent He had been 
unable to get them down to see for themselves and had 
been told he was “scare mongering.” T pictured to 
myself wliat would happen in a few months when the 
resources of the poorer peasant* were exhausted. Some 
relief kitchens would be opened and very belatedly, per- 
haps after people had started to die off, some of the 
much publicised stocks of rice would be put on the 
market and some of it might find its way to the pea 
sants. Another but a very tiny famine, too small to get 
into the .papers, just a small ,part of the bigger one that 
will lie sweeping India! 


l*cmant Producer* of Jute 

As well ns paddy the peasants grow other crops 
which they cun sell for ready cash in the market. The 
most important of these “'money crops 91 is jute. 
Tobacco and sugar cane are also grown in some parts 
of the province. 
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In all cornel's of the earth jute, is used for hessian, 
sacking and such like. Virtually, all of it comes 
from the peasants’ flooded lields of East ltengal — 
there is nowhere else it will grow, nowhere else has 
the huge rainfall, the rich soil and the standing 
water which are necessary to produce, the lengthy 
fibres. It is stripped, processed and washed for 
hours by peasants or labourers standing waist deep in 
■water and then is dried in the sun and brought iu 
bundles to the market. 

I had heaid there was a controlled price for jute 
lint, in the villages and small towns, T saw peasants 
selling it to dealers for 7 to 8 rupees a mound— and 
bitterly complaining that it now costs them its. 10/- 
to produce. It was later that I learnt, that it was only 
the maximum price, of Ks. 12/-, which was controlled! 
Why then do the peasants grow it iu such, quantities? 
They do so because of the ready cash it brings to them, 
A peasant with a few acres will often grow just so 
much paddy as will keep his family, ami will cultivate 
jufe ou the rest of his land. When one asks a peasant 
how he decides the amount of jute he will grow each 
year, it is clear that it is.just a speculation on his part.' 
lie has to judge what the price will be and how far, 
it will pay him — or how much he might lose. Much 
seems to depend bn rumours of the coming market 
prices, and, there is not much doubt that the dealers* 
ciicomage those of the fight kind— for the more jute 
that is grown the easier it is to keep down the prices. 

The market price of jute can mean the well-being 
or the impoverishment of millions of people. The 
Kisan Hablia is campaigning for a guaianteed minimum 
price to protect the peasant and high enongli to ensnre 
him a fair return. (There is a guaranteed price to the 
peasants) for sugar cane delivered to the mill— although 
Ofiee again advantage is taken of the need of fhe 
peasants for r»ady cash and the rate hardly covers the 
cost of growing and carting to the mill). It, is common 
knowledge, even amongst the Government Jute Officers 
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to whom I spoke, that the reason the Oovernmenl does 
not lay down a fair price, is that the market is com- 
pletely in the bauds of the Calcutta mill owners who 
manipulate the prices as they will. These mills are 
mostly owned by British Jirms — we shall see later more 
implications of the jute industry in Bengal. 

While in the villages 1 learnt something of the 
point of view of the peasant grower of jute and the 
odds seem very heavily loaded against him. Ue has 
<o sell his jute quickly, as lie must get t lie money— for it 
is traditional that at market time all those to whom 
he owes money, the zemindar, the moneylender, the 
Union Board, will press for payment. Also he has no 
proper store in winch to keep the jute and it will dete- 
riorate and discolour unless he disposes of it at once. 
On the other hand, the big dfwlers build up a reserve 
stock from earlier harvests and so keep down the price. 
• 

Alsun the dealer in the market is a whole hierarchy 
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of middle men — it has been said that jute passes through 
more hands than any other crop — and each one of these 
has lus profit, taken off the price paid to the grower. 
It. was amazing also to hear of the further deductions 
and allowances taken off the price. Charges are made 
for weighing, extra jute is always taken a»s a “dryage 
allowance/’ deductions are made for festivals and such 
like. Ko, as with rice, above the peasant and liviug off 
his labours sue layers of parasites. Hut there are im- 
portant differences, for in the case of jute there is u 
highly organised industry at the top. The jute mill 
owners, the steamship and railway companies which 
carry the raw jute, the dealers, the brokets, the balers, 
the exporteis, are all highly organises!, are largely inter* 
connected financially and have a powerful influence on 
the destinies of Iletigal. They all live off the produce 
of the peasant and while ho is the one who holds the 
real monopoly, lie is exploited and swindled at every 
turn Is'cause he is backward and unoiguuiViod. That 
is why the growing peasant movement in the jute area 
is of such importance to the major industry ol* the pro- 
vince, the jute mills, and the stronghold of ttritish 
capital in 1'engal. 
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4 ‘ Learn to know thin man. 
lucarn la hate amt understand. 

He Hole amt sold our food for if old . 

He'd sell far {fold his motherland. 

Hunger comes, a killing pain. 

He smiles , stores vp the peasant's gram 
When thousands the in light less gloom, 
Hold hrmghtens up his secret room . 

When comrades rise t n arms to fight , 
lie kills . to check our growing might. 

Van wc who lire forget onr dead. 

And let. the traitor live instead f " 

— “ Ti/h llmumtii," 
by a jMMtt of the peuH04it movement. 


1 wall retnemlier while in rahuiita leading the oflfi- 
«dal statements in the Press, allaying rumours of a 
-cloth famine, 41 Under the Buttoning scheme cloth is 
being supplied at ten yards per head during the year' ’ 
(and there were numerous protests saying how made- 
quate that was). Yet, in no case in Hast Bengal did 
l find a poor peasant or a labourer who had had more 
than one piece of r» yards in ti months for the whole 
of his family, that is but one eighth, or at most a quar- 
ter, of the rate at which we ure told he is getting it. 
Elsewhere the best example was two pieces per family 
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in 4 months or a maximum of half the official rate. 
If cloth is actually being released by the Governinert 
at 10 yards a year it but shows the colossal propor 
lions the black market has reached. 

Cloth is a necessity no less than food— in the cold 
winter nights weak and half starved people can perish. 
Jn every area one of the foremost grievances of the 
peasants was that they could not get cloth from the 
Control Khop. “The women cannot leave the house 
because they have no clolh,’ 1 1 heard on many occa- 
sions. There were peasants who said they had had to 
take their children away from school because there was 
not enough cloth in the family to clothe them. A 
woman, almost destitute, broke down and burst into 



tears once when l asked abnut cloth. The murmurs 
and complaints from the others around left no doubt 
of the reality of the cloth famine in llengul. 
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It is cloth for saris and dhotis which is supposed 
to be rationed and controlled. fc3o is sugar, kerosene 
and salt. Vet I have been through village after village 
in the evenings which were blacked except for a glim- 
mer of light here and there, because they could not 
get their ration of kerosene. ] have seen some of the 
salt from the Control Shop which was so iilthy that 
it had been condemned by the Sanitary Inspector as 
likely to cause ily^ntevy, and yet for weeks no other 
was obtained. 

On one occasion some peasants who had come in 
to market showed me their ration cards. Yes, the 
amounts they had received for several months were 
clearly marked- about a quarter of what they should 
have been. Here was proof enough for any officials 
and 1 told them so. One of them answered, “The 
Kisan Sabha collected 500 of these last month and took 
them to fhe 8.1 M>. lie could not then deny the posi- 
tion. All He could say was, ‘I know it gets to the 
black market. Hut what can I do? You know as well 
as 1 do, that they are all corrupt*.” This from the 
official responsible for all administration in his area 
and who is ever receiving gi eater poweis. 


CO'Opcrat i vc Horittiex 


Controlled goods are supplied either through Co* 
operative Societies and Control Rhops or through select- 
ed merchants and retailers. Unoflieial Food Com 
mitte.es should also be functioning to control distribu- 
tion, and watch activities. 

Co-operative Societies 4 have existed in some areas 
for many years under an Act of the Government of 
Bengal, as have Co-operative Banks for supplying cheap 
credit to the peasants. It is a surprise in backward' 
Bengal, to see the solid buildings of some of Ihcir 
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premises. The who Jo idea seems very enlightened — it 
might have been well inteutinned, -but peculiar things 
go on behind those walls. 

I had the example of a new Society, only recently 
set lifi. it was started by the S.D.O. himself and 
although much of what he did was against the regula- 
tions of the .Ant, it was undoubtedly perfectly legal, 
Jor, as we have seen, the powers of such officials arc 
now practically unlimited. 

The wholesale society for the sub-division was 
established with shares at Its. 5,(100/- apiece. The 
only people who could buy such shares were the very 
merchants and black-marketeers the Co-operative was 
supposed to counter. On the Committees of the Retail 
Societies, one to each union, the 8.1 Mb at first appoint- 
ed a representative from each of the political parties, 
but since then they have been removed one “by one on 
various pretexts and now all the members Ure Govern- 
ment officials! According to the Act, shares in the 
Retail Societies should l>e Its. 2/ euch and payable 
at. 4 annas a mouth. He made the shares Ks. 5/- each, 
payable in one sum, thus making it impossible for 
poorer people to take part. 

When, in addition, the private dealers selected to 
sell the goods to the villagers were not appointed by 
the Retail Societies under which they functioned, but 
by the Wholesale Hocioty, the whole thing was seen to 
be a farce. The profiteers were in control at the .top, 
they lmd appointed retail dealers to suit themselves 
(if in fact they did not actually own them) and every- 
thing carried on very much as lief ore. 

What did the peasants have to say about such Co- 
operatives? u They refused 1o issue ration cards unless 
we bought a share.” Thus food and cloth were actually 
being denied to the poor sections of the people. 
This rule, was only rescinded by the 8. D. O. after 
long struggles. Another case: “They refused a 
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ration card until we had paid our Union rates/* Mem- 
bers of the Union Hoard were running 1 the Co-operative 
here. 1 confirmed from oilier sources that both these 
examples were correct. 

It is clear enough where ail the controlled goods 
go to, for the black market goes on naked and un 
ashamed. With money one ran buy anything, as 1 
saw for myself. Corruption is rampant from tin* \er y 
bottom 1 repeatedly heard statements that oven 
when goods had arrived in a Control Shop t hex 
remained ‘under the counter’ until a sum snilhiem 
to suit the shopkeeper ltad been added to the piopif 
rate. 

What of the people who expose these things? One, 
still a member of the Food Committee, had been a i rest- 
ed on a clfarge of daroity after he had proved, by enter- 
ing the man's house, that a Committee member 
of the Co operative Society had o\er 1*00 bales of 
cloth tiie.ie. Another court case was in pi ogress 
against members of the Kisan Sab ha, who, in sc»/Jng 
hoarded bales of cloth from a merchant's store, hat) 
become involved in blows. In neither case had the tea! 
culprits been charged for hoarding— indeed it is difficult 
to find a case in the whole Hi-ovinee, where a hoaider 
or a profiteering merchant lias been charged befuic 
the courts. 

Although this was the prevalent slate of nffuns, 
there were still exceptions. Some Food Commit tees are 
fuiidionmg well and distributing us fairly as I heir 
supplies will show. One notable case was o| a Co 
operative Society which had been in opera? ion ioi iwo 
years and which laid all its books before i*s a very 
rare occurrence. Here there was a. s / rong Kisan Sablia, 
organ i/ation and the S.D.O. had not boa »C*^t i un be. 
The result, was a Society envoi ing :l , Can e and fixing 
about twenty foeil com mil, lees and whiff* obvious! v 'uni 
the conlidence oT the pm tains. In the villages 1 cot 
no accusations from them against that Co op*»i.iti\c 
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iMul although supplies were still terribly short, what 
did come was fairly distributed. 


l oud Committee 

Food Committees were introduced originally to 
give a measure of popular control, but now, in numer- 
ous cases they have been superseded. This was clone 
by officials on the pretext of “ greater efficiency and 
as it is part of a similar process in other spheues it is 
worth considering one example in some detail. 

I was in the home of the* Secretary of a District 
Food Committee; lie was a pleader in a small way 
and one of ihose honest m<li\i<luals who f still carry 
on in the midst of all the corruption. <1 confirmed 
this from the villages — that is the* only way to check 
an ‘honest’ man), lie was of no party, had once been 
hi the Hindus Mahasahha and left it in disgust. This 
was the storv from his tiles. 

For several months, all con trolled goods had been 
distributed through non-oflicial Suh-di\ isional and 
Union Food Committees. During this time they had 
made many protests to the District Magistrate about 
the slow and inadecjimte supply of goods to them, but 
trouble came when they submitted a detailed state- 
ment. This the Secretary showed me and 1 examined 
it at some length. It was most revealing, and shotted 
that the time taken for goods merely to be handed 
over by the Ooverinnont Supply Department in hulk 
was about twice ns long as the time taken for the Food 
Committee to distribute it to all the Unions. I: was, 
in effect, an indictment of the bureaucracy and repealed 
the relative efficiency of the popular bodies. This 
could have hardly pleased the District Magistrate. At 
all events, at the next meeting of the Union Hoard 
representative's he proposed that doth should he taken 
out of the hands of the Food Committees and supplied 
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direct to the villages. All thuse piesent were unani 
mous in rejecting the proposal uml they even decided 
to boycott the scheme, if it were put into operation. 



SIX CONSTGNMC.VTS OF CLOTH 
Uku*k i'hows the l.me taken for ofliCials to hand uve^ cloth In 
bu*k after it hail arrived in the District Store 
Dotted StliovTS the time taken tor Sub-Divis on a l Food Committee 
to allot cloth on basis of ration card holders, to divide the bale* 
and to djstilbute cloth lo about 1U0 LTinon 


Afterwards tlie District Magistrate saw the Secre- 
tary and the conversation ^ent something like this: 
'* You auto on the platform, you could at least have 
tried to persuade them to accept tlie scheme,” he said : 
“ But they were unanimous, you saw their temper ” 
the Secretary replied. “Therefore I take it you are 
iu favour of the boycott * 9 was the rejoinder of the Dis- 
trict Magistrate— this, of course • is an offence. They 
palled and following that he has been distributing 
through dealers and has taken it out of the hands of 
the Committee. 

I then saw how distribution is working now, seve- 
ral months, later. Cloth, for instance. The bulk 
supply of this always has a great quantity of material 
useless for clothing, (although it is all included in 
the quota)— -printed cloths, netting, expensive serges, 
etc. Previously the Committees had taken great can; 
to divide this as fairly as possible. Now naturally, the 
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officials get the pickings at every stage ami the unwant- 
ed materials arrive in the villages, lie had figures, 
submitted by him to the District Magistrate, winch 
show that officials receive 1 percent of the total or 
about Jtf times their share. Also a policy is being 
adopted (on Government instructions) to satisfy the 
towns first,. Thus, the towns receive 1G times as much 
sugar as the villages. 

He concluded with some bitter remarks on seed 
potatoes, which the peasants should be able to buy at 
controlled rates. A dealer had been appointed direct 
by some official in Calcutta to supply so many hundred 
tons for the District. These were bought in Central 
India, but as lie said, for a relatively small sum, some 
individual from the railway staff can be bribed to 
‘accidentally’ direct the wagons to a siding. The 
potatoes being perishable goods the contractors can do 
nothing else but sell them off, of course, at Muck market 
rates! Whatever actually did take place, the peasants 
of his whole District were denied their seed potatoes 
ai controlled prices, although they had actually been 
purchased by the dealer, in this sort of wnv the black 
market gets its supplies. 



LET THEM DIE ! 


f Come with me and f u ill show you. 
Almost hidden in the shadow 
Of an Indian night 
Pavements strewn with human bodies 
That with all the other shit 
Thd authorities forget 
Even to worry about . 

Here's one 

Still lives, though all his flesh is gone/' 


— Olive Branson, 
a British soldier in India, 
killed in Bnrma, 19M, 


We walked out of the little town to see the famine 
destitutes in their camp — those who were still left from 
the thousands who, in 1943, had streamed into this part 
of Central Bengal in search of food. As we walked 
along the road the night was falling and the cold 
already penetrating. We came upon the camp in the 
clear moonlight. Ret in a clearing were five or six 
large bamboo and thatch huts — the huts already falling 
to pieces. The inmates crowded round us, many young 
women and little toddlers, and a few able-bodied men 
altogether there were nearly 300 people in these huts. 
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The camp had been built with Government funds 
in 1014 — that in several months after the destitutes had 
invaded the amt. it had served to get them off the 
streets of the tow n and since then they had been virtually 
left to lend for themselves. One of the women told 
us the authorities even came recently to demolish the 
huts! But she and others had gone down to the Kisan 
8 a bint office and one ol the local leaders (he was with 
me then) had come straight up and they had all 
marched to the District Magistrate and he had had 
to rescind the order. 
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We looked inside the huts. There were no lamps 
— they got no ration of kerosene — but, by the flickering 
light of one or two candles, we could just make out the 
human beings lying on the floor. They were in all 
stages of destitution, the little children, with no cloth 
to cover themselves, huddling to the warmth of their 
mothers. We asked them from where they came* 
Mostly from Dacca District. Due woman said she 
had had (1 bighas of laud but the family had had to 
sell all they possessed and she had lost her husband 
on the trek from there. There were no complete 
families left. Home did not know whether their father 
or brother or mother had died or still lingered on in 
some other part — they were past hoping they would ever 
see them again. 

“How do you live now,” we asked a middle aged 
woman wlu* seemed to be the spokesman of the camp. 
“ Home get jobs as day labourers,” she said and she 
proudly patted the head of her son, her only one left. 
He had worked on the aerodromes but, with the war 
over, that work is finished now. What about the rest? 
For there w'as only a handful of such able-bodied 
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youths. Then she pointed out to us what I had only' 
heard of before. These women and girls were selling 
their bodies as the only means to get food — she herself 
had been able to avoid doing so because she had had 
her son. 1 looked into the faces of the girls in the 
moonlight. Yes, many of their little ones were too- 
young to have come with them in the famine — and there* 
was not light enough to see the colour of their skin. 

To such depths has been forced the peasant stock 
of Bengal, forgotten by authority and shunned by 
society. For later I was to find “respectable” people 
in the town nearby, including leading members of Con- 
gress and the Muslim League, wlio hardly knew of the 
existence of these people except as a den of prostitutes 
and beggars. If it had not been for the man who was 
with me then, and others of the Kisun Sabha, many 
of them would not be living to day — according to what 
they told un themselves. These people were their only 
friends, they had brought them food, they had fought 
for them against the authorities. 

T felt very moved as T walked back with such a 
friend along the road. The little naked children fol- 
lowed, to see us go. Though they were trained in beg- 
ging by their mothers, they never asked us for a gift. 
They also knew’ their friends. . . . 

As w r ell us such destitute camps, the Government 
provided Famine* Belief hospitals in 1944. In one Dis- 
trict I was in, there were six with about 200 beds. The 
permanent hospital beds are also about the same num- 
ber, Seay one bed for about 3,000 people, or about twenty 
times as few aN England. Is the Government develop- 
ing these hospitals into permanent ones and taking the 
opportunity to improve the health facilities for Ben- 
gal? On the contrary, at the time I was there, their 
policy w y as to dose them down as the need for them no 
longer existed. It w r as only later, but a few weeks 
befoi*e they were due to close, that they decided to 
retain most of them for a further three years. 
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The management of these hospitals affords an 
-example of the anti democratic methods of authority. 
I talked over this with the doctor in one of the hospi- 
tals. The hospital was typical of many of them — hardly 
a magnificent example by normal standards. It con- 
sisted of a series of bamboo luits with mud floors, but 
at least the patients hail beds and blankets and mosquito 
nets. Originally it had been managed by the District 
Hoard with the 8.D. O, Now’, as a result of the policy 
of “ efficiency ” and Section 1K5, it is u provincialised '* 
and run by civil servants under the department of the 
Civil Surgeon of the Government of Bengal. What 
is the difference? Previously, no doubt, it was 
not run as efficiently as it might have been 
and there was graft and corruption in its manage- 
ment. Now, however, there is every opportunity 
for bureaucratic muddle and corruption on an 
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altogether bigger scale — hidden from the people and 
with little chance of exposure. For,, however bad a 
District Boaru might be, it is a body of the people 
and its work can be exposed and checked to some 
degree. Certainly, supplies have now increased and 
there are more blankets, medicines even. But is this 
an argument for bureaucracy? Could not these have 
been made available before? Feeding also has shown 
some improvement. On the other hand the allowance 
for food per patient has been increased from 8 annas 
to 12 annas per day — altogether out of proportion to 
the improvement. 


Why weie these hospitals to be closed? (Only 15 
percent of the beds were to be retained after three 
months). I saw part of the answer when T visited others 
of them. The atmosphere was that of the old institu- 
tions of Victorian England — 1 had even heard one 
called a “slaughterhouse 0 by a past inmate. -An well 
there was no proper system of linding patients — 
thousands might be dying in the villages but none 
would be crowding round their doors. 


People's Relief Centres 

During 1043 gruel kitchens and mobile units had 
been organised by many unofficial bodies and, during 
the waves of epidemics which followed the famine, 
these had developed into established Medical Relief 
centres. I was talking to the doctor in one of these, 
a centre provided by the Bengal Civil Protection Com- 
mittee. It was in two rooms in an old house near a 
village and the owner of the house lmd played a leading 1 
part in running the centre since its inception. Two 
Cupboards and some tables comprised the dispensary 
and outside was a hand pump for drinking water. The 
doctor proudly showed me the microscope inscribed 
“ To the people of Bengal from the workers of the 
XT,B.A.° presented jointly by the C.T.O. and the A.FX. 
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it had proved imaluable — mainly for diagnosing kalazer 
fever — ami was used also by three of four other relief cen- 
tres in the neighbourhood. There were two regular 
assistants in this centre, volunteers who had been 
trained by the doctor, and who dispensed and issued 
medicines to the patients. 

The patients were waiting outside the building' 
over a hundred of them. The men wer e in front and 
the women behind. Their condition beggars descrip- 
tion, The women, frail and withered with their thin 
grey saries hanging loosely on their bodies, were sitting 
in little groups on the ground. (Even hi such condi- 
tions the Hindu women kept apart and to themselves). 
The bare hodies of the men were thin ami bony and 
their cheeks had hollowed with hunger. The little 
children with protruding stomachs, were standing 
still and looking up at one with wide open eyes. 
Most of Jhese people had malaria, nearly as many 
kalazer fev^r, and dysentery and stomach troubles were 
very common. They were all virtually starving. 

The doctor dealt with an average of 200 cases a 
day at this centre. He would see these patients at the 
centre in the morning and the rest of the day would 
visit those in the villages who were too ill to come. 
When T went on his rounds with one of these doctors, 
I would see how well he knew the people and what help 
and hope he gate them. As we cycled through the fields 
he would tell me, “There are three people dying in 
that home there,’ 1 “Eighty people have died in this 
village since the rains.” Yet such is the character of 
justice and authority, that T found of such doctors that 
1 met, nearly all had been hounded and had spent, their 
terms in jaii for fighting for the people's freedom. 

These centres give much more than mere medical 
relief, I found them to he the centres, in the fullest 
sense, of the lives and struggles of the peasants of the 
area.* At one of ihem they had been told a British 
visitor was coming, anrl the local members of the 
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JKisan Kablia prepared a welcome. I bad a special 
meal with the best line rice and with vegetables and 
lish. Ah well they had made several special sweetmeats 



in their homes the day before. Tlu\\ cume from villages 
tar around and it was there i met the village poet 
whose songs 1 had even hoard in other Districts in 
Bengal. Two or three of them sang some of these songs 
lor me. They tell of the beauty of their homeland, of 
the death and devastation of to-day, of the way iu 
which the hoarders ate waxing rich on the sufferings 
of the people. They tell of Congress and the League, 
of the fight against bureaucracy and authority, of how 
the Kisan Sablia is helping the downtrodden. These 
songs are sung fac and wide, only two days before 1 
had heard a blind beggar singing one in a little town. 
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We talked about their villages and about impe- 
rialist rule, of the Kisan Mabha and of Pakistan. T 
told than about England, how the common people are 
their friends. ... 



There wen* four of these centres in this suh-divi 
sion. As well there was one Government Famine Relief 
hospital and a few permanent District Hoard Chari t 
able Dispensaries — three of tln*se latter had closed, how- 
ever, as they were short of medicines and it was diili- 
eult to get doctors as they were paid only Us. 40/ 
a month ! All the unoilicial c entres were controlled 
by the Bengal Medical Relief Mo-ordination Committee 
which had been set, np in 1941. Two of these centres 
were ruu direct by the Committee, one belonged to the 
People's Relief Committee, a body with wide support , 
sponsored by the Communist Party, another to Con- 
gress and one. which had been run by the Muslim 
League, had been transferred elsewhere. They are sup- 
ported by collections from all types of people. The 
Government had only helped to the extent of supplying 
rice to the relief kitchens for two montliR in 1943 and, 
after the medical centres bad Ifeen set up, by the sup 
ply of quinine. At the time I was there because “epi- 
demics are over” they intended to withdraw all assist- 
ance one month later! The relief centres are counter- 
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lug this with a campaign demanding that this decision 
he rescinded, and appealing for public support and 
donations to establish them on a permanent basis. They 
are determined that bureaucracy shall not be allowed 
to let the people die. 


H ho K notes The People Bistf 

When I was in the oflioe of the Sanitary Inspector 
in the neighbourhood, I saw something of the way in 
which the Government obtains its statistics of disease 
and death rates. This poor oflicial, himself trying to 
live on Rs. "O'- a month, is responsible for public 
health. lie tobl me that it was the Kisan Habha which 
had organised the volunteers for carrying out iuocu 
lotions with cholera and other vaccines, when he had 
been able to get them. One of his jobs js to collect 
statistics and Jiis room was full of graphs and figures. 

ITow does he gel them? From the village cliowki- 
dars in over a hundred villages. These illiterate, ill- 
paid semi- policemen, who often do not know or care 
about the people in their villages and whose object is 
little more than to give some figures, any figures, 
which can be entered on a form so that they 
can draw their pittance — ii is on the basis of wlint these 
men say that llie Government makes its statements. 
A recent one assured the world that, as malaria figures 
were down, the emergency is over. In any case this 
anly covered a three monthly period and conveni- 
ently forgot to state that other diseases were so mount- 
ing that they threatened to surpass malaria. 


bet us see what the doctors have to say, those doc- 
tors from the relief centres who are trained men and 
know their villages and are the friends of the people. 
It is revealing to know that the doctor who showed 
me the following report, was nearly arrested last year 
for making a similar statement ! lie had sent it by post 
to an Officer in the Government of Bengal but it some 
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bow found its 'way to another department. It was there 
stated to be a gross exaggeration and the doctor was 
charged with “creating alarm” and such like. The pea- 
sants in his area heard of this however, and over a 
thousand of them went to the police station demanding 
to be arrested too ! In the face of this the charge was 
not pursued and he even managed to get an official 
down to show him that things really were as he had 
written. 

The report I saw was prepared in Autnm 1915 by 
various doctors from the centres and covered a sub- 
division with several hundred thousand population. 
•‘The condition of health in the sub-division has dete- 
riorated since last year,” it stated. “The patients who 
were attacked at the beginning of the epidemic had 
some resistance, whereas at present, people are more 
devitalised and are suffering from chronic diseases with 
complications requiring a better type of medical aid 

and medicines Due to this year’s floods, water 

borne discuss are on the increase Immediate repair 

of hand pumps for drinking water is essential. 

“Our survey shows that, of the total population, 
95 percent suffer from some disease, mild or grave. 40 
percent have serious ailments and of these 50 percent 
are in a grave condition and require constant and pro- 
longed medical aid. 

“It is proposed that the existing staff at the 

centres should be doubled medical expenditure 

should be increased to 500 to (>00 rupees., .. the staff 
should have more equipment, cycles, torches, rain coats, 
etc.” 


Whom are we to believe? These doctors or the *il 
lage chowkidars? The organisations of the people or 
the bureaucracy? 
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“ Black cloud , come down , come down , 
Flower bearing cloud , come down , 

Cloud like cotton , cloud like dust, 

O let your sweat pour down. 

Blind cloud , 7>/tmZ cloud, come, 

Let your twelre brother cloudlets come, 

O cloud . drop a little water 
That we may eat good rice. 

straight cloud , strong cloud , come, 

/rosy cloud, little cloud , come , 

7 wd/ ,sr// //if; /cirri /i? my nose and buy 
Ah umbrella joy your head ! 

Hoft rain , gently fall , 

In the house the plough neglected lies , 

7u Me burning sun the peasant dtc,s, 

O rcwi irf/A laughing face, come down 

-Bengalee song of the Village Maidens, 
by Jasimvodin. 


Water is the life blood of Bengal. Jts very soil 
has been built up through the ages by mighty rivers 
bringing down silt frc»m tlio mountain ranges. The 
cultivation of its crops depends on the intense rainfall 
of the summer monsoon and fluctuations in the monsoon 
can mean ruin to the cultivators — for there is practi- 
cally no rain at other times of the year. So the con- 
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trol of waterways to drain away tbe floods and systems 
of irrigation to bring water to the land after the rainy 
season, have been recognised as important for centuries. 
Many signs can still be seen of the canals and embank- 
ments which were still maintained under the Moghul 
Emperors, 

To-day, man, who should control nature, has lost 
his grip. Over a hundred years of neglect and of terri- 
ble engineering errors in the construction of railways 
and roads, are turning huge areas into marsh and 
jungle, rivers are silting up and dying, elsewhere the 
sea water is creeping northwards and poisoning tbe 
land, other land is crying out for w r ater. In a province 
where, in one District or another, the crops are ruined 
year after year by lack of rain or floods or some other cala- 
mity of nature, only one acre in 100 is served by Govern- 
ment irrigation canals. In one District, Midnapore, 
the acreage irrigated in this way actually declined by 
80 percent during tbe 15 years before the war according 
to official figures. Elsewhere tbe small areas laboriously 
irrigated from rivers, ponds, and w T clls, often by human 
labour, do not touch tbe fringe of the problem. 

The peasants are in a continual and almost lone 
struggle with tlie forces of nature. In the NW'amps and 
the stagnant land only the mosquito thrives and multi- 
plies on its human victims. 


B< The Seven Satanic Chains ” 


Before 1850 the District of Burdwan in West Ben- 
gal was such a pleasant and healthy place that the 
wealthy people of Calcutta had their country houses 
there and would stay to recuperate their health. Dr. 
Buchanan of the East India Company, commissioned to 
survey North and South India, was so impressed with 
the agricultural prosperity of the District in 1815 that 
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be placed it first in all India. Yet suddenly, in tbe 
ten years after 1862, one third of the whole population 
died of malaria,— many of a particularly virulent type 
called “Ilurdwan Fever” — and to-day it remains a most 
malarious District. 

"Why this sudden calamity? Because just before 
this time railway embankments had been built along 
the Damodar River with no consideration as to how 
they would affect the natural flooding of the river. 
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The .stojj ol the Damodar 


Railways in Bengal are always built on continuous 
embankments to keep them above water level during 
the rains. Along the Damodar, instead of allowing the 
flood water to find its way across the country and to 
drain away througu other water courses and canals 
they confined the river to a narrow course. The results 
were twofold. Deprived ol‘ its annual flow of water, 
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Cke countryside went stagnant, prosperous fields 'Chang- 
ed back to jungle. Secondly, disastrous floods took 
place every now and then when the angry river tore 
through the embankments. In the rains the rivers here 
reach a tremendous size and bring down huge quantities 
Of silt— ‘previously this had been deposited on the land, 
improving the fertility of the soil, but with the river 
confined by the embankments, year by year this silt 
raised its bed. Ho the embankment had to be progressively 
raised and raised, and was periodically breached. The 
present seven embankments — railway, canal and road-are 
indeed Burdwan’s “ seven satanic. chains,” as they were 
so aptly named by Hir Herbert Wilcox. 

In the soothing language of the Victorian officials 
soon after the first calamity, “ a certain sense of in- 
security prevailed amongst the peasants ” and a scheme 
to control the floods by dams and reservoirs in the upper 
reaches was prepared by Army officers. Hince then scheme 
after scheme has been produced, but nothing has yet 
materialized. All of these schemes had as their pri 
mary object the protection of “important interests,” 
that is the main railway lines and Grand Trunk Hoad 
— the welfare of the people of the District as a whole 
was hardly considered. The latest proposals prepared 
after the disastrous floods of IJHil go beyond this how- 
ever, and demonstrate the tremendous possibilities of 
tho agricultural and industrial development of this 
part of Bengal. The new darns would not only control 
the flow of water and pro out floods but could 
have hydro electric stations producing un much elec- 
trical energy as is at present used in the whole of 
the Calcutta area; tho hills in the upper reaches would 
be replanted and the land cared for and would prevent 
the top soil being eroded and swept down the rivers 
in the rains each year; the rivers would be opened 
again for water transport from Calcutta even as far es 
the coalfield of West Bengal and Bihar; the peasants’ 
fields could be watered by large-scale schemes of irriga- 
tion. The Damodar Valley in fact could become another 
T.V.A. and Burdwan could lose its “ satauic chains.” 
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At present there is haggling going on between the 
Governments of Bengal, the adjoining province of Bibat 
and the Government of India as to financing tie cons 
miction works. Also certain other “ important inter- 
ests ” are involved and are having their my, the coal- 
owners in Bihar, for instance, who claim their pits will 
Ik* affected by the dams. Does the same fate as befell 
its predecessors await this latest scheme? 

Floods in tlie Damodar mean much more than 
breached roads and railways. In 19-13 the river vir- 
tually changed its course and tore across thirty miles 
or so of peasants’ fields, finding its way into the 
Hooghly river and even threatening the Port of Calcutta, 



The lower course of the River Damodar. 
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Officially, most of the country is supposed to have re- 
Covered — but stop a peasant and ask him. In one 
ullage two-thirds of the land was still unusable because 
old waterways, silted up by sand from the flood, have 
not been reopened. So the peasants become impoverished 
and food is denied to the people. 

Certain areas of Bard wan are at present served 
by a system of Government irrigation canals. Tt was 
here the peasants' organizations grew strong before 
the war after lengthy struggles against the high charges 
for water. These were finally reduced to under a half 
(during the war they were increased again and have 
just been raised once more to their original level). 
This year the crops in these fields are thriving, else- 
where there is drought and a failure of the harvest. 
Every now and again, one sees little valleys in the 
parched ground which were watercourses before the 
Diunodar embankments were built. They are cultivated 
now, and zemindars — who own rivers also — are getting 
additional rent from them, so they are against them 
being opened up again. 

I also saw a little Diunorlar,'’ the A joy River, 
and the scene of the greatest victory of the organiza- 
tion of the common people. The embankment along this 
river had been allowed to get into disrepair and large 
portions had been swept away. For many miles one 
walks through derelict villages and straggling grass 
and reeds in sandy wastes that once were paddy lields. 
An Embankment Committee was formed from all sections 
of the people and, after a long campaign and after 
meetings, demonstrations and deputations, (he Govern- 
ment had at last agreed to pay for the repair of the 
embankment and appointed a contractor — but not till 
June the very month the rains would start and the 
Hoods come! Every official thought it was too late 
that year, but the Committee knew otherwise. Imme- 
diately there w*as a campaign for labour and the 
Kisan Shabha toured the villages w r ith the slogan 
4 ’every peasant off his fields for a week to fill the 
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breach." They did it before the hoods, two thousand 
men and women were working at one time in spite of 
difficulties put ill the way by the contractor. 15m they 
knew this was only a. temporary solution and now 
They are campaigning for irrigation canals to bring 
water to the laud and to control the Hood waters ni the 
rher. 


Sea Is Winniufj 

Jessore is the delta region of the (hinges. X inner 
mis livers brunch off from the main sdeaiu and run 
Soulhwauls through the Distuei. To <1 i t \ these rivers 
are dead or dying, just masses of imuiutli during the 
dry season and aieas of slaudiug water which cannol 
drain away during the rains. So the land goes stag 
nant and turns into malarial swamps, water tiansporl 
has to cease, and lishermeifs comm uni Ties die on I as 
there is nothing in which men can usli. Kurihor 
South, in the region where tin; rivers meet the sea, the 
saline water moves northward year by year, poisoning 
(he land, because there is not a sullicient llow of liver 
water to sweep it out. 

These rivers have been dying within living memory 
— they had been open before for centuries. The main 
cause is neglect of the land as a result of the Perma- 
nent Settlement. The rivers always tend to silt up and 
so great sandbanks form during the hoods where the 
rivers leave the Ganges. Who is there lo keep these 
ii\ers open ? An absentee zemindar never will lie has 
sublet his land and never sees it. The ones to whom 
it is sublet ha\e not the capital resources, far less 
have the impoverished peasantry. - Ho the rivers are 
just left to die. Also, across the level plains are miles 
of raised embankments for the loads and railways. 
During the hoods water slowly moves across the land 
and these embankments become obstructions* because the 
openings ami bridges are not big enough or are insufli 
eient. Time after time one sees a road or a- railway 
a river, the solid embankments carried out 
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A dying country side— a few square miles of Central Bengal. 
Nearly all the water (shown in black) Is stagnant and ovei- 
giown with water hyacnlh The arrows show the only liver 
which is still flowing u yw ((fl 

The fishermen in the villages lose their livel hooa and 
become the fir-t victims of famine The huge areas of swamp 
axe useless for cultivation, as well as being breeding grounds 
ior mosquitoes. arzetaomn 

The effect of the railway embankment can clearly be seen 
In this stretch of several miles there are no proper bridges or 
openings through which the water can pass. 
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into the river bed itself and the bridge but a third or <t 
quarter of the total width. 

Nobody expected the Government to carry out major 
schemes during wartime; correctly enough they said 
they would support every practicable scheme which 
would “Grow More Food 1 ' by bringing land back to 
cultivation. But in practice they have been incompetent 
and obstructive. In some areas I visited, the peasants 
themselves lmd carried out more schemes than the Go r . 
ernment departments, always after having lirst tried 
and failed to get official assistance, More than that I 
saw at least one official improvement of considerable 
size, which failed to achieve anything and was virtually 
a. waste of money. 

** Bod] a i ’anal " was one scheme I saw that the 
peasants had carried out theuisehes and it had been 
proudly nftmed after the local leader of the Kisan 
Sahlia who had done so much to carry it through. A\ 
this spot the river lias a great loop five inileN round 
and completes a full circle except for a neck of land 
half a mile in width. It is across this neck tin ,, 
the great ditch has been dug, and it carries 
away the water from the sodden laud upstream 
opening up this portion of the river again. Full 
1,000 high ns of land previously useless are now col 
tivated and much more than that lias been improved. 

After a campaign in the villages for volunteers i •> 
dig the canal, the peasants, bringing their own tools 
and baskets, turned up in their hundreds. The only 
financial Help was Its. 1,000 - from the unofficial 
People's Belief Committee and this had enabled some 
ot the destitutes to be paid a (ponder or a half flu* nor 
mal wages and a cam]) was set up for them nearby. At 
the fonnal opening as well as the peasants who had 
dug the canal were well known people of the locality 
One can imagine the enthusiasm. When the rains canm 
“ the water roared through ” as a peasant told me. \ 
had also seen the peasant leader, !>odra. Ife wa«* ill 
and exhausted 1 1 Ii fever and limlnut i it ion - in the pn^t 
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ho hud bei'ii hunted by the authorities ami had ha«l 
Jiin term in jail. ]So wonder the peasants of the locality 
had recently contributed Es. .‘UH> to send him away 
to a hospital to get him well. 

In the south of the District it was another Ntory. A 
peasant took ns in his boat to show us the embankment 
they had built last year to keep the sen water from 
their Helds. Once this mail had been prosperous. Jle 
still laid his land, bighas, and still had to pay the 
rent — but lie got no crops. So he was tinding daily 
work in a little port up the river. Everyone here was 
in the same plight and so in the famine very many had 
died and others were dying yet and many more were 
destitutes. The Kisan Sahlm was strong in the area 
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said, ‘‘We were too weak in body*’ and they only 
managed to complete 3A out of the f miles, so when 
the flood** came, the water had swept it away. I 
enquired afterward** why the zemindars were not inter- 
ested in preventing their land becoming useless. There 
were small zemindars here and the larger one higher 
up the river was waiting lor them to heroine impoverish- 
ed so he could buy them out ! As a result he was 
obstructing the peasants with every means in his power. 


( itiamvd Hirer* 

In Eastern Eongal there arc also dead and dying 
rivers, but I*elow r the hills there are rivers of a different 
sort There is a tremendous rainfall m this area, and 
then the rivers become raging torrents and frequently 
break their banks, tearing across the country, leaving 
devastation in their wake. Even along a stretch of a 
few r miles, one can see live or six places where this has 
happened in the last ten years. One I remember was 
a great, gap in the river bank 200 yards in width. For 
miles behind, sand covered the earth and only tufts of 
spindly grass would grow. Virtually nothing is done 
or is attempted by way of controlling these rivers, it is 
just as if they were flowing through uninhabited jungle 
instead of cultivated peasants’ fields. T asked the pea- 
sants wdiat happened after a flood, what assistance did 
they get from the authorities? None that they know' of. 
To be worthy of a Flood Kelief Fund, it seems a flood 
lias to he a great flood, big enough to get iu the papers. 

Farther away from the hills the rivers are somewhat 
calmer but they still eat through the banks and try to 
change their courses. fine place where this was 
happening there was a gap only -10 yards in width and 
over the last twenty years the river had been slowly 
carving a new' channel. More and more of the water 
had been making its way across country forming huge 
areas of swamp and joining the main stream 10 miles 
lower down. As I walked around, the local people 
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collected and I beard bow they had built an earth em- 
bankment across the gap last year, but the water had 
overtopped it and finally swept it away. Here was 
a scheme on whicli the Government by giving some 
financial assistance and helping these peasants, could 
bring back to cultivation and improve great areas of 
land. Yet, later, when I saw the official responsible, 
ho had not even visited the area ! 


Controllers of Rivers 

There is, of course, nobody controlling the riveis, 
they have got out of hand, lint there are people whose 
interests prevent the problem being tackled. As 1 
stood on a little railway bridge only some 13 yards in 
width and the peasants showed me how this bridge held 
back the water and affected the land for 10 .miles up- 
stream; when they pointed out the flood levels and sug- 
gested where new openings could be made in the em- 
bankment, I thought of the shareholders in London 
drawing their returns — for this was a British Kailway 
Company. (Along these railways, too, the Company 
since the famine, has allowed peasants to cultivate the 
the waste strip of land along the foot of the embank- 
ments — but they get their rent, three eighths of the 
produce has to be handed over to the company). In 
administration the needs of the railways always come 
first — that is when (he point of view of the peasants is 
considered at all in high policy. Railways are import 
ant to the authorities not only for trade and the returns 
they bring, they also have a vital military significance. 
Js it surprising that the peasants view with hostility 
these benefits of civilization? 

As for the zemindars who own Bengal, we have seen 
the interest they take in their land. There only remains 
the Government and its Irrigation Department. Clearly 
the engineers have not an easy task, controlling rivers 
is a difficult problem at any time, more so when thev 
have reached their present state. Also these individuals 
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are but cogs in a vast bureaucratic machine, but how 
far are they striving in spite of these handicaps? 

I saw some of the officials responsible for this work. 
All of them told of the schemes and proposals that are 
in preparation. A dam and hydro-electric station here, 
a barrage there, the diversion of some river or another, 
afforestation in the upper reaches. True, there is a lot 
of surveying still to be done they said, and they were 
uot sure of the exact sites. This was all very interest- 
ing, especially when one heard of the mineral resources 
in the hills and one could begin to picture Bengal as 
it might be if its resources were tupped. However, I 
was just as interested in what was being done now, 
especially as J had seen something of the rivers, for 
myself. When I asked about this, usually I then heard 
of tin* technical difficulties, perhaps the whole of the 
rivers In the area depended oil the diverting of the main 
Bralimupntfti Kiver back to its original course which 
it had left* some centuries ago after an earth- 
quake and that this was so difficult that it had 
not yet been decided how it could be done. What of the 
policy of “Grow More Food” and small scheme which 
could be tackled to relieve the situation now? I told 
them of the examples I had seen. Some schemes 
like this were “ under consideration,” some I had seen 
had not been heard of. Once one official grew a little 
exasperated and burst out that he was so busy ami 
worked till 7 o’clock every evening “ considering 
schemes.” He seemed blind to Ibo red tape that bound 
him up and did not see that his work should be measur- 
ed, not by the number of schemes on paper but by those 
lie carried out. 

Once £ had more detailed arguments from an 
engineer as to why these small schemes w'ere not carried 
<mt. Kivers which were trying to change their course 
should be allowed to do so, he said, nature was still 
building up the .soil of Bengal. The Government was 
against any embanking, “ just look at what happened 
on the Damodar.” What of the people that inhabited 
the area, J asked him, for how many generations was 
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this to be allowed to go on? Perhaps the Dutch were 
wrong in resisting the forces of nature by keeping out 
the sea? Should not mers be controlled as they mostly 
are in all civilized countries? True, Bengal's rivers pre- 
sent special problems — an embankment in itself is no 
solution and if it is not properly considered it can 
worsen the situation. Vet here was an engineer who 
had retreated before nature and was taking refuge in 
arguments justifying this as a correct and technical 
poiut of view. 



TRIBAL PEOPLE 


“ Rome listen to the village talk . 

Others cannot hear 

That , again and again, they call and say. 

'Help us out of our woes, dive us the right 

To live like men V 

■ 

-*-From a song of the I Vasa lit Movement 

heard in the hills. 

They rail l>e soon from a far distance, rising our of the 
plains, the blue wooded Haro Hills which lie along the 
borders of Bengal and Assam. We cross the last barrier 
at their foot, the tfomcswaii. a narrow mer at this 
time of year, but in the rains a raging torrent, fed from 
the hills which have almost the highest rainfall in tin* 
world. The water of the river is calm and sparkling 
Hear, with half a mile of sandbanks each side, blind- 
ingly brilliant in the sun, leading down to rhe water’s 
edge. We cross in a boat hollowed out of a single tree 
trunk, made by the people of the hills, and are in the 
area of the ‘‘tribal people'* as the Bengalees rail the 
inhabitants here. 

In all too short a stay I was able to see a little of 
the lives of a ‘‘backward people,’ * learn something of 
the methods of British administration of such border, 
tribal areas and see the work of Missionaries amongst 
the people — more than that, to see how* it was that such 
a backward area had recently become a stronghold of 
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tlie peasants* organization. The belt of foothills hero 
some 80 miles long, frequently called the ‘*rcd belt/* 
is one of the strongest bases of the Kisan gablia in 
East Bengal. 




There are two main peoples here, the “(taros/’ hill 
people proper, living in an “excluded area*’ directly 
administered by the Governor, and the “Jlajangs/* in 
the foothills, whose area is “partially excluded’* and 
where all enactments of the Provincial Government are 
normally enforced by him. I did not. go to the Gam 
area — in any case permission lias to be obtained to 
enter— but many of the people have littered to the foot 
hills and the plains below. Both these peoples are of 
Mongol stock, and very different racially from the Ben- 
galees. The < taros are still tribal with a matriarchal 
system of society and a primitive religion which in- 
cludes the worship of snakes and stones. The Tlajangs 
have permanently settled as peasants in the foothills and 
have lost almost all traces of their tribal origin. They 
are ITimlns now, but all of them are scheduled castes — 
untouchables. 
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Immediately at the foot of the hills in the plains 
there are Bengalee peasants and they are mostly Mus- 
lims, while the middle classes of the little towns and 
villages here are caste Hindus. On market days in 
these towns one sees the hill people who have walked 



for imnM across the fields carrying their produce in 
baskets oil their heads or slung over their shoulders. A 
lew are women. The Hajangs have straight-cut frocks 
m hiilliaur patterns woven by themselves; the Garo 
women, surprisingly, wear skirts to all intents Euro- 
pean ones — and usually, in the hills, they wea»* 
nothing else besides. Of these people who live down in 
the plain's most are employed as menials and as 
servants 


The Permanent Settlement, applies over all these 
areas, as it does to the whole of Assam — except that 
several years ago the zemindars in the higher parts of 
i he hills were bought out by the Government, presum- 
ably because of the valuable deposits of coal and other 
miueruls that are known to exist there. The holdings 
of the Ilajang peasants are bigger than In the plains, 
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20 bighas or so is quite common. Their villages are 
similar, except that the huts are very low and are built 
up oil the ground on short bamboo poles. There are 
virtually no roads to the villages tuid one has to walk 
across miles of paths between the Helds or travel up the 
streams on boats. 

Why are these areas “excluded'’ and administered 
separately? Oilicials will say it is because the people 
are backward, their administration is a special problem 
and they could not conceive of them governing them- 
selves. Ho the hill people are left in their backwardness, 
more or less isolated from the world around — except 
lor Missionaries who have, their greatest strength 
111 such areas. One wonders if such a negative policy 
is not partly due to a. desire to be sure these arena 
remain “safe” — educated and enlighted people liegin 
to question authority. # 

m 

Tlmre are. a number of Missions ill this area, both 
Catholic and Protestant, and they have done much work 
in carrying the Hospi 1 to the heathen. More than that 
Ihev run schools, dispensaries and agricultural training 
cent res which are open to Christian and non Christ inn 
alike. For years they were the only force of enlighten- 
ment within the area ; they produced an alphabet for the 
(iaro people and the Ilible has been written down in 
tlmir language. One or two of the Missionaries T met 
had given the best part of their lives to these people and 
one could only have the greatest admiration for their 
laith. 1 asked one who had been there for nearly 
twenty years and was soon to return home, whether 
he, felt satisfied with what he had achieved. “It is not 
what 1 have achieved” he said, “I felt it to be uiy duty to 
do what 1 have done.” However, one must ask whether 
their way is the right way, does it help to bring the 
people forward to real freedom and to become masters 
of their own destiny, to develop their own culture? 
From the Christian 1 Injun# people whom T met, it seem- 
ed to have given them a false faith in the benevolence 
and goodness of the white man — it made them resistant, 
to the demands for freedom from his rule. How could 
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they come to know what has been carried out in India 
and in other colonies by men of Christian countries? 
As the only organized force in tlie men, the Missions 
became, as it were, an unofficial part of the administra- 
tion, with a considerable influence on the lives of the 
people. 


Hajuitg People'* Onn J foremen t 


When one asks a lfajang member of the peasants' 
organization what it has done for him, the a ns* or 
nearly always will be that they can now stand up to 
the zemindar; sometimes he might tell how they used 
to be treated as slaves and serfs, the.v would have to 
sit oil ihe floor with folded hands when in his house- 
now his agent* talks to them politely and offers them a 
chair! This is but the expression of an oppressed peo- 
ple in a new found confidence of their own strength 
as human beings. 

They were oppressed in a double way ; not only 
by the zemindars, but also by the rest of society because 
they were a backward people, different racially and 
because they were untouchables. (It is interesting to 
note in tliis connection that there is a considerable move- 
ment amongst them which attempts to shov r , on the 
basis of so called historical facts, that they are really of 
the “warrior” caste and claims that they should be 
accepted by caste Hindus as such). Almost the only 
caste Hindus in their area are certain ISralmiins who 
belong to a special sub-caste that allows them to carry 
out religious functions for untouchables. I was told 
how frequent it was in the past that an upper caste 
Hindu would behave in an orthodox manner; Jn* would 
throw away his food as unclean if they walked into 
the room — in this sense they were worse than dogs, 
for he would not do the same with a dog. (Yet such is 
the strength of religious custom and tradition that a 
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ilajang would not accept food from a Muslim). One 
of the leading Kisan Sabha workers, himself a Brahmin, 
told me something of his experiences when first he 
went to their villages. On the one hand they were 
pleased the first time he ate with them — such a man 
had always spurned them before — but they were also 
shocked since it was against all their religious pre- 
judices and customs mid they resented it. He had to 
be very careful to know them first and w T in their con- 
fidence before he could expect them to accept him into 
their houses. JS’ow, he said in the organized areas all 
this is past, Kisan Sabha workers are accepted every- 
where and T saw much myself which confirmed this. In 
the movement Ilajangs and Muslims are working together 
and whereas, in the past, women would never have left 
their house if a stranger were about, now there are 
as many as 1*0 present in a meeting of 200. 


The zemindars hejc are mostly big ones, and since 
it was sueh a remote area, their oppression was espe- 
cially severe and inhuman; it is only now that details 
are coming to light of earlier struggles against them 
Sixty years ago, tin re was a rebellion which held 
out for a year, a rebellion against the practice 
of the zemindars ol calling out their tenants in Large 
numbers to assist in hunis for tigers and wild elephants, 
of course, without remuneration. It seemed that on one 
occasion a headman from a \illage was crushed anil 
killed by an elephant in one of these hunts, and this 
was the spark that set the hills ablaze. Swords aud 
spears were hurriedly made in all the villages; there 
were pitched battles with the hired forces of the. 
zemindars, and villages were burned and looted. Final- 
ly the rebellion was ruthlessly suppressed. When I was 
there I saw some of the huge tame elephants of a zemin- 
dar, used for his hunting expeditions and they are 
against the people in another way now'. Their masters 
are refusing to allow the peasants to complete the dig- 
ging of a small canal which would drain a large area and 
make it available for crops because this w’ould affect the 
arrangements for growing fodder for these elephants. 
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At present the Kisan Sabha has a court case pending 
to prove their rights to drain this swampy land. 



The peasants' movement first developed in strength 
in JIWS on a campaign against the illegal actions of 
the zemindars in demanding payment for reut in kind 
instead of cash, and against the “tank” system under 
which the zemindar would only let his land on a yearly 
basis and the peasant would have r»o rights to hold it. 
After severe struggles in which the peasants’ leaders 
were arrested by the police, the zemindars wore forced 
to accept the principle of property rights for their 
tenants. Then, the zemindars declared the hill areas 
as “reserved” to prevent the peasants collecting fuel 
and grazing cattle there as they had (lone for years. 
The Kisan Bahha organized practical demonstrations 
against this when four or live hundred peasants would 
go to the bill slopes en i»iaw and collect their fuel. A 
court case dragged on for a year and finally nineteen 
of these peasants were sent to jail for short periods. 

Nowhere else did I feel such confidence amongst 
the peasants in their organization as there was amongst 
these people; perhaps the very fact that they were so 
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remote and backward lias made them feel all the more 
keenly the urge for n new life and the need to 
struggle against oppression. I was proudly told 
that there are lt>,000 paying members in the 
Jlajang belt and that their quota by the next 
conference is 25,000. £ saw members of the orga- 

nization who made it their job to go round the villages 
singing the songs of the movement and reviving 
the dying culture. Members have come down from 
Calcutta to help then? collect information so as to piece 
together and write a history of the people. More than 
lliat, in some places they have organized and built up 
their co-operative stores for selling controlled goods; 
the Weavers’ Co-operative has tveeu able to secure yarn 
to get handlooins going again. They -were proud of 
the fact that not one person died of hunger during the 
famine in their area; they bad collected food from 
i ach household for the people they were feeding in gruel 
kitchens and had helped to open five medical relief cen 
ties at the time of the epidemics. There was even one 
case, after epidemics had broken out amongst the cattle, 
when peasants from a number of villages farmed 400 
invert together on a co-operative basis. 


All this in an area the administrators make 
'partially excluded" because its people are so back- 
ward! 
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f * How many brigands hare raided oar country , 
how many times f 

Rai aging village on village , piling up cruelties , 
crimes / 

How many Bulbuls hare ravished our grains , 
Mothers have crooned of tyrannical reigns, 

Jn spite of it all the proud spirit remains 
Of the people forever! 

The peasant , the potter , the fisher, the 

blacksmith, the boatman , the wearer!'* 

— fc *The People for liber,” by Hinjint Dm. 


Since llttKS, when it was founded, at a, conference 
of Indian National rongress, the All India Kisan Sabha 
has grown to the extent that, to day, it is a power in 
the land which caunot he ignored either by the < Invent - 
inent or by other sections of the national movement. At 
last the peasantry have their own organisation ami can 
make their voice heard. 1 \y 1045, Sot ) ,000 of them were 
paying members of the Kisan Sab ha and membership 
now is probably nearing the million mark. 

The all-India organisation holds annual delegates’ 
conferences and these in themselves are events which 
demonstrate the support there is for the movement ami 
capabilities of the organisation. The 1015 session was 
held in Bengal— near Netrokona, a small town in the 
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east of the Province. Delegates from practically every 
Province of India were there. It was estimated that 
100,000 people were present at the open session, includ- 
ing many hundreds who had walked from 30 up to 90 
miles distance. 1 heard something of the work involved 
in preparing for this great gathering from those who 
had taken part. Time was short — it had been intended 
to hold the session in Madras Province but the Govern- 
rnent there had refused permission. 3,500 volunteers, 
nearly all peasants, worked to produce what was vir- 
tually a small township of bamboo huts. There were 
100 across of ground, two of these were enclosed and a 
covered bamboo structure was built for the 500 dele- 
gates. Kitchens were provided — altogether 45,000 cook- 
ed meals were served and the medical and sanitary 
arrangements must have been most efficient. There was 
an exhibition on view about tbe problems of the peasant 
and varieties of seed, implements and handicrafts w r ere 
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shown. A statue of the Indian Peasant, specially 
modelled after a Hajong member, stood in front of the 
main gate of the enclosure, 

At these sessions the leadership for the coining year 
is elected and national policy is discussed and formu- 
lated. in 1W5 the main resolutions were on food and 
famine and the “Grow More Food’* caiupaigu. The 
achievements of the Kisan Sabha throughout India were 
reviewed and village-wide unity was shown to be the 
only way to overcome the interests standing in the way. 
Governments of different Provinces were called on to 
enforce a procurement policy of nil food, at a guaranteed 
price, from the peasants and to carry this out with the 
participation of the peasants* organisation and other 
democratic bodies so as to keep food out of private 
hands. A definite and adequate supply of cloth and 
other necessities was demanded for the villages, to be 
distributed, through Food Committees and other organi- 
sations of the people. The political resolutions called 
for the immediate release of the Congress leaders (then 
still in jail), for unity between Congress and the League 
and deplored the moves amongst a section of Congress 
to form a rival peasants 1 organisation. 


Bengal, as a Province, lias the largest membership 
— about 2r*0,000. Its special problems were discussed 
at its own provincial conference. In the maiu these 
were concerned with urgent measures for relief and 
rehabilitation. A survey of the present position showed 
over a million people as completely destitute while 
“semi-destitutes’ 7 — those who have been able to carry 
on somehow — number nearly four million. Communi- 
ties of artisans .and fishermen had been nearly wiped 
out and over the whole Province, 9 per cent of the cattle 
had died and 12 per cent were sold. The State was call- 
ed on to accept their responsibility for the destitutes by 
allowing minimum subsistence and medical aid; orphan- 
ages ana work to be provided for the able-bodied ones; 
as many people as possible to be moved back to their 
homes and occupation; legislation to be improved and 
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simplified to enable peasants to regain the land they 
had lost: measures to be taken for the supply of cattle 
and implements, free to destitutes and with easy loans 
to others; boats for lishemen to be constructed on a 
large scale and an adequate supply of yarn, looms, 
metal, etc., arranged for artisans and craftsmen; a 
minimum price to be guaranteed to the peasant for jute, 
sugar cane and other “money crops, ” high enough to 
ensure his well being. For all this to be successful the 
Government must allow the fullest participation of the 
people and their organisations. 

It is on the basis of such demands, demands which 
if implemented would save shattered Bengal, that hun- 
dreds of thousands of backward and illiterate peasants 
have been organised. What type of movement is theirs? 
What of its membership and its leadership? What is 
its significance in the wider field of Indian liberation? 


Oryanm d Peasant 


Naturally the strength of the movement varies in 
different parts of Bengal. There are vast areas in wbirli 
the peasants are as backward as ever— although in most 
Districts the organisation is, at least, established. On 
the oilier hand it has its strong areas— in one sub- 
division I visited, there were strong bases in over a 
third of the Unions. But, while its present strength 
should not lie over-estimated, what is certain is that it 
is growing and will continue to do so. 

A member of the organisation pays an annual subs 
cription of one anna and takes a pledge to help to Ouikl 
up the movement. However its influence goes far beyond 
its paying membership — as can be seen in any well orgn* 
nised urea. ITere, out of many villages, there might 
be a few hundred members, yet" one can stop any pea- 
sant in his village or in the fields and he will talk of 
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“our Kisan Sabha.” The organisation will enter into 
his daily life in many ways, as it does for every one of 
them. It probably gave his family relief when they 
were hungry, it has giveu him new confidence to stand 
up against the zemindar or the moneylender, it might 
have achieved an increase in the doth or varn coming 
into the village, perhaps there is a school it helped to 
open, lie probably gave a hand in the digging of some 
canal that saved the iields and there might be a. com- 
munal store of rice, arranged through the organisation 
and to which he contributes — and he knows the rice 
there is safe out of the hands of the black marketeer and 
can be drawn in case of need. As well, members of 
the organisation and their supporters have set, up and 
manage co-operative societies, even assist in the running 
of high schools. Their work in Food Committees and 
in organising the* distribution of (loth and such like, 
has shown a. degree of efficiency that has exposed the 
incompetent officials. They are elficient because they 
are democratic, because they have the confidence of and 
know the needs of the people. 

It is often said that the leadership of the movement 
is in the hands of middle class people, and that there- 
fore it cannot be said to be truly a peasants’ organisa- 
tion. Of course it iH a fact that a backward peasant, 
cut oft from the world and not able to read or write, 
cannot undertake at once the organising work or the 
carrying through of campaigns that aie necessary in 
any movement. Yet what the peasant lacks can be 
provided by an educated individual as long as he 
gets inspiration for his leadership from the peasants 
themselves and has a real understanding of their prob- 
lems. If he has dropped all notions and prejudices of 
the middle elass from which he conies, he will be playing 
a vital role in what is truly a. peasants’ movement. The 
K*»an Sabha to day has such leaders and the surest 
test is to see the way ‘in which they encourage peasants 
themselves to take on positions of leadership. The 
more the organisation is developing the more this is 
taking place. For if is peasants who see most clearly 
and sharply the problems that face them and as they 
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gain in education and experience they are able to take 
on the organising work in the day to day leadership 
of the movement. 

An example of the coutiibulion of middle class 
people, might be taken in the development of peasant 
culture. The traditional ioims of drama, song and 
verse in the village had hyd their vitality, become 
debased or even disappeared as a result of the general 
deterioration in village society. A few \ ears ago the 
the Indian Peoples' Theatre Association was formed— 
largely by middle class people. They studied the lost arts 
and revived them with the new ami modern content of 
the problems facing the peasant to-day. They played 
in the village ami at peasants' meetings and found a 
tremendous response amongst the people for this lorm 
of expression which was so near to them. J5v now, 



however, their inspiration has had such an effect that 
it is a people’s art which is beginning to revive. Pea- 
sants are singing the songs at their daily work, songs 
are being composed in the villages/ Moreover, previously 
unknown forms of culture have been brought to light 
tm«t village bards who carried on these traditions have 
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«even been to conference hi Calcutta, with their strange 
instruments and local verse and song. They are given 
new inspiration, they understand more of what are 
the real problems and issues of the peasant, and they 
incorporate this in their art and so ensure that once 
again the culture of the common people will flourish. 

All too many people in the towns have a lack of 
faith in the peasants. They can understand a more or 
less spontaneous revolt by a ground down peasantry, 
but they cannot credit that peasants 21s individuals cuii 
comprehend complicated issues, take a leading part in 
an organisation, regularly work in it and manage its 
affairs. Many times J heard peasants dismissed as just 
“illiterate and backward/’ the silent masses who have 
to be shown the way by political leaders. But very 
often, I found far greater understanding of essentials 
from an Illiterate peasant than from an educated 
townsman. * To take a very simple instance. I, a 
Britisher, one of the race of overlords every peasant 
knows as the rulers of his country, would appear in a 
village. Yet alw2iys, when it was explained that I 
was one of the common British people, that there are 
two sorts of people in Britain and that 1 was against 
the oppressors and the imperialists, 21 peasant would 
immediately and completely accept me as a friend and 
it would give him more faith in his owu struggles to 
know that there were such friends across the seas. Yet 
some town people, even local leaders in the national 
movement, could never understand that I, a Britisher, 
was sincere. When I was critical of aspects of their 
movement, sometimes it was because I was “imperialist 
minded/’ sometimes that I must have been a Communist 
— not that that there is such a thing 21, s a sincere, though 
British, friend of India really interested in the problems 
of their movement. 


Prom the struggles of his daily life, a peasant 
knows who are his oppressors, brown and white. He 
knows the zemindars and the hoarders are the enemies 
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of the people, tlmt they, as well ns the British rulers*, 
must go before there will be freedom. It is for this 
reason that the elections which are so violently dis- 
turbing the towns, mean so much less in the villages— 
even amongst those peasants entitled to vote. A typi- 
cal comment I heard was that the only time they see 
these leaders is at election time when they come down 
making all their promises and yet they have never helped 
lliem in their daily problems. It is even worse when 
the candidate is a zemindar or a merchant himself, as 
is frequently the case. One exception, in a well orga- 
nised area, was where a leading member of the Ivisan 
Kabha. was contesting the seat as a Communist candi- 
date. He was well known to the peasants and they 
knew him for their friend. Nevertheless in the tillages 
there is very wide general support of Congress or the 
League. Many a peasant will answer that Congress is for 
freedom and Muslims will say that Pakistan is for free 
dom for them. It is under those conditions that the exten- 
sion of the franchise to the whole adult population 
becomes so important in India to-day. Then the com- 
mon people themselves will be able to expose and re- 
move their own reactionary countrymen from lauding 
positions in the national movement — at present the 
candidates are elected mainly by middle class votes. 

Already it is clear who are Ihc friends and the foes 
of the organised peasant. Against the peasant move- 
ment are all those sections who oppress the people and 
who have arisen as a result of llie Permanent Settlement 
— the oppressive zemindars and taluqdars, the money- 
lenders, the hoarders, the black marketeers. A merchant 
who profiteers will be afraid he will be exposed or his 
gains will In affected; a dealer will be opposed to them 
because of their demands for better prices for the produce 
of the peasants : a doctor who makes his money by swind- 
ling the people will be antagonistic because he knows 
they condemn him for not giving his skill to the poor. 
Opposed to the movement also are the officials, the 
authorities and the British administration, because 
their inefficiency and corruption are exposed and tiadi- 
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tionally they repress any movement of the commou 
people. 

With the movement arc all people who are for 
the common people ami against oppression. It is a 
movement in which there is no llindu-Muslim problem 
— all religions and castes are included because they are 
all united in their common interests. It is the move- 
ment for all peasants, prosperous and dispossessed, for 
all rural artisans, for all who arc destitute and starv- 
ing. As time goes on aud they see what can be achieved 
by working together aud their prejudices are broken 
down, more and more will find their place in the orga- 
nisation. With them also are those people of the middle 
class who have surmounted their prejudices and are 
for real freedom for the people. 

The programme of the movement is essentially con- 
cerned witli the immediate issues facing the peasantry. 
Indeed the leaders to whom T spoke, strongly countered 
the tendency, veiy prevalent amongst town people and 
officials, to talk about and discuss long term solutions 
and forget the immediate problems of survival which 
stare the peasant in the face. As they pointed out, all 
power over the lives of the people, at present, is in the 
hands ot‘ anti social sections — hoaiders, money-lenders, 
black marketeers and such like-- and, until the pea 
sants and the people as a whole are aroused .against them 
and arc resolved to put an end to their methods, 
nothing real can be achieved. Nevertheless nothing less 
than the abolition of the lhu-maiient Settlement will 
solve the problems of Bengal. The land must be given 
back to the peasants— they must be changed from ten- 
ants to real peasants again and the zemindars must be 
left with no more land than they can cultivate under 
their own direction. And later on, as the industry of 
India is developed, Bengal ran go forward to large 
scale co-operative farming and the peasants can be 
lifted for ever from their backwardness and poverty and 
become human beings working together in prosperity 
for a common end. 
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There can be no doubt of the importance of the 
growing peasant movement in India to-day — for the 
tirst time these very backward peasants who form the 
mass of the people of the country, are organising and 
working together in their own interests. And is not 
their movement the parallel to the Trade Union move- 
ment which, as we have seen, has strongly developed 
in the industrial centres? For both are the organisa- 
tions of the oppressed common people of India and it 
is for this reasou that they become so signiticant in the 
Indian scene to-day. But before we can understand 
the part they play at present, it will be necessary to con- 
sider the Indian National movement as a whole and 
see what is happening in the rural towns. 



SMALL TOWN POLITICS 


“ In India the misfortune of being governed 
by a foreign race is daily brought home io us 
not only in the callous neglect of such mini- 
mum necessities of life as adequate provision 
for food, clothing and educational facilities for 
the people , but in an even unhappier form in 
the uray the people hate been divided among 
themselves.’' 


—Rabindranath Taoorb, 1941. 


Election time in :i District town is an experience 
a Britisher is not likely to forget. If there were half 
the commotion In a sleepy County town in England 
society would seem rocked to its very foundations and 
the proverbial old ladies and retired gentlemen would 
be behind their doors bemoaning that “the revolution 
has come ! ” 

In Bengal, however, staying indoors does not keep 
it ont. Somebody would he there talking about the 
latest news or a rumour be bad heard. Perhaps it is a 
report that Bubhas Bose is not really dead or that in 
a nearby town the police are out after Muslim Leaguers 
bad beaten up some Nationalist Muslims. It might be 
that a leading personality has blamed the Communists 
for the rowdyism in another meeting — such accusations 
and counter accusations fill the daily papers. 

Even through the doors the muffled noise of shout- 
ing at a meeting or a demonstration might be heard. 
“Pakistan !” or “Congress zindabad!”. Most days 
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there is some procession in the streets. Congress stu- 
dents perhaps, are shouting in unison the slogans of tlie 
1..N.A., “March to Delhi,” “Jai Hind,” then “Quit 
India,” “Quit Asia”— and if I were passing these last 
two might he directed, half grimly half good hunioured- 
ly, to me. Another day it would be the Muslim 
Leaguers demonstrating just as keenly for Pakistan and 
the defence of Islam, or the red flag of the Communists 
would he on the streets. 



In Eughnid, even at election times, it is sometimes 
difficult to till a public liall and party workers complaiu 
the people are so apathetic! Yet the comparative ex- 
cesses of Indian polities are easy enough to understand. 
India is a subject, nation under alien rule. The consci- 
ousness of foreign domination colours the whole lives 
and outlook of the people, its effects are felt on every 
hand. The British people have not had this experience, 
they have not. suffered this humiliation, in this sense 
they are free. This tremendous latent feeling in India 
against British rule is particularly captured by Con- 
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gross ‘with its cry of “ Quit India.” I was in a 
Bengal town when reports came through of police 
firing ou the students in Calcutta. One could feel the 
tenseness iu the atmosphere, see the little knots of 
people in the streets and sense the news being passed 
around in every home. Next day this burst out into 
protests and demonstrations, even some small amount 
of rioting, against the British Raj. There was a ‘hartal' 
all day long when not a shopkeeper took down his 
shutters or a rickshaw appeared on the streets. 


At the same time amongst Indians them- 
selves there are complex cross currents and differ- 
ences of interest. During the two hundred years 
of foreign rule the old society and old relation- 
ships have broken down, people have been set 
against each other, those holding land against the 
peasants, 'the moneylender and the profiteering mer- 
chant ftgauftl the common people, Hindu against Mus- 
lim. All these sections have their influence within the 
different parties of the national movement. Bengal, 
like India itself, must go through many tribulations 
before she once more flnds her soul. 

How different in the villages is all this politics! 
There the elections seem unreal while the town is in a 
tever. The peasant feels bis immediate oppressors to 
be the zemindar and the hoarder — Bengalee oppressors 
The town student feels that by the British quitting 
India or by achieving Pakistan all will be solved. How 
real is this difference between the town and country? 

In the towns politics are essentially middle class 
politics. There are no peasants, and no industrial 
workers except a few in the railway yard perhaps — 
and small shopkeepers and craftsmen do not take the 
lead in political movements. So it was inevitable that 
the educated middle class people should have played 
the leading role iu town politics-more than that, that 
.they should have led the national movement us a whole. 
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When nationalism and ideals of freedom were develop- 
ing in India the peasants were remote and backward, 
they were completely unorganised. On the other hand 
the educated man knew what was going on elsewhere 
in the world, he had learnt there were alternatives to 
poverty and subjection. 



A middle class man probably has a struggle to 
exist. Even after a college education he might find 
himself without a future. If he is prosperous and 
in business he will feel thwarted at every turn by the 
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dead hand of British financial control over India. Yet, 
however iuueli he feels for freedom, he still remains one 
of that class living off the peasantry, a parasite of the 
land, and, unless be consciously cuts these connections, 
he will never get the car of the peasants— the mass of 
the people. Further, his very conditions of life tend to 
make him accept as inevitable a less fortunate class 
of people. He might not rigidly accept ideas of caste 
and inferiority, yet lie probably docs not realize that 
if “the poor are always vritli us” was said of England, 
it is a hundred time* more true for India. With a 
continual surplus of labour, menials do his heavy and 
unpleasant work, if his household is of any standing 
it will have a bevy of servants of different- sorts and to 
save him walking in the heat, a rickshawallah will 
always pull him for a pittance. 

So when 1 discussed things with middle class peo- 
ple in the»towus, whether or not they were leaders or 
whichever party they supported, l would like, to know 
their relationship and attitude to the peasantry and 
the common people. Most had some interest in land, 
but a doctor or a lawyer, for instance, might be sincere 
and giving Ms services to meet the crying needs of the 
people, or, he might be a quack, deceiving the poor 
and doting on the rich. A shop keeper might be a black 
marketeer or an honest man. A prosperous dealer 
hardly could be honest with bribery and corruption ac- 
cepted to the degree they are, as a means to business. 
As for tbe officials, the miserable low paid clerks are 
amongst tlie poorest of the people, but, for this very 
reason, often fall prey to petty corruption, and their 
desire to hold their jobs is so great that they are often 
afraid to do anything that might be to the displeasure of 
their superiors. As for the higher officials, they are 
relatively very well paid and certainly have their stake 
on the side of authority. 

7'rite P.Ttriot# 

There are many people from the middle clasHi**- 
and I was continually meeting them — who had over- 
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come all these handicaps and thrown themselves com- 
pletely into the liberation movement. Such indivi- 
duals make personal saciilice and fight against the 
forces of authority in a way which is difficult to con- 
ciive in England to day. They are the men and women 
who are jirepariug the future for the Indian people. A 
typical instance was a man who. in 11)21, liad joined the 
A T on-<\>operalion Movement of that time, giving up 
what probably would have been a brilliant official 
career, lie might have been a District Magistrate, now, 
instead he is penniless, lie had sold his properly years 
ago to finance some nationalist paper and had been 
three times in jail. Well may the Inlian people be 
proud of the record of Congress in the past and of the 
struggles that have been carried out in its name. Most 
of those who take an active part have seen the inside of 
a prison, sometimes even as schoolboys they were 
arrested. Authority lias not learnt yet that its methods 
hold no terrors for an Indian tighter— for lie has a cause 
Jim* whir li ho is prepared to die. 

Such men also were the ‘‘Bengal terrorists" and I 
heard many graphic stones from those who, in their 
\ onager days, had been in one or other of these organi- 
sations. They do not agree now with their old terro- 
rist methods, rather thev luok on what took place as a 
jdui.se in the development to maturity of the liberation 
movement. To-day there is virtually no terrorist 
movement in Bengal and many of the individuals are 
now taking a leading part in the organization of the 
peuKiumy. The point of view T they held was that, by 
devoting their lives to heroic exploits against the British 
rulers, by collecting and manufacturing arms and 
assassinating selected hated officials, they would so 
arouse the people that the British would be forced to 
b-ave. They w T ere successful in a number of instances — 
a It bough on occasion t lie home made bomb W'ould kill 
1 lit- man who threw' it. In Bengal the memories of their 
deeds still lhe. From every quarter they are looked on 
selfless and hemic patriots devoted to the cause of 
Indian freedom and some of their names have become 
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household words. Although they were, of necessity, a 
closed circle working underground, 1 lmd mauy inst- 
ances of the support the peasantry gave them — when 
they were hunted they would he fed and concealed in 
the villages from the police. 

The authorities were ruthless in their suppression 
aud sometimes, as in the famous Chittagong Armoury 
Kuid in 1930, this needed a minor military operation. 
There was a whole series of trials of those* caught aud 
charged with assassination, of illicitly securing and 
making arms or of talcing part in the organization. 
Many were liauged, others received long sentences. 
Women were included — one girl of eighteen was sen- 
tenced to life imprisonment and released eight years 
later only after strenuous protests. A boy sentenced 
when he was fourteen was recently released as a 
man of thirty-four. Many were transported to the 
notorious Andaman Islands and it was here they staged 
their famoup hunger strike in 1937 when they were 
joined in this by political prisoners in jails all over 
India. ludia was aroused, Gandhi himself took up 
their cause and in 3938 he was assured by the authori- 
ties that the prisoners would be released that same 
year. 

Eight t \eavs have passed and many of them are still 
not released*. Home whose terms expired have been 
re-arrested at the jail gates and indefinitely detained 
under Ordinance. It is beyond doubt that they have 
renounced their terrorist ideas— the Government itself 
was convinced of it in 1938 when they were to be released. 
Incredible on it may seem, in 1912 the Government 
made use of their prestige by actually reprinting in offi- 
cial propaganda leaflets their appeals to the people of 
Bengal to unite and resist the Japanese invader, while 
at the same time they kept the writers behind bars. 
One wonders if the fact that while still in jail many of 


* The pre-Refoim prisoners including the Chittagong Aimourary 
Raid heiots have been released since though many others o£ August 
1942 movement, R.IN Mutiny and the I N.A are still in jail. 
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them have joined the Communist Party, has not some’ 
bearing on the attitude of the authorities. I realized 
what real patriots all of them are when I saw those who 
are out amongst the people. Some had only played a 
minor part in the organization, yet each had done his 
job with a knowledge of the consequences to him if he 
were caught, and with a conviction that he was playing 
his part to free his motherland. One man. for instance, 
was entrusted with nothing more than periodically 
carrying a parcel and placing it on a certain seat in a 
bus — in an undergouml organization one does not ask 
the destination, someone else will receive it and pass 
it on. It is such men as these whose hearts are with 
the common people, who can assist them in their light 
for freedom. No British friend of India can rest until 
these prisoners are freed. True, the methods they used 
would not be countenanced in Britain, yet it was the 
character of British rule that made true patriots develop 
such ideas. 


Fire Of Youth 

What of the educated youth of Bengal to-day? In 
the schools and colleges is an ossifying system of edu- 
cation, but amongst the students, there are most mili- 
tant movements reflecting the problems that beset the 
middle classes as a whole to day. 

High schools take children up to age sixteen and 
finish with the Matriculation examination. They are 
in everv town and in some large or Union villages serv- 
ing children from the rural areas. T particularly re- 
member two of them T visited because they were so very 
different. One was an old established boys’ school in 
a fair sized tow r n. and T sat in the headmaster’s room 
and talked with him for half an hour. Tt w r as rather a 
painful half hour, the whole tiling such a pale reflection 
of old fashioned Fmrlish notions and all rather pathetic. 
I saw’ the accounts of the old hoys vrho had become 
famous, the record collections the school had made for 
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this or that charily, even a framed congratulation from 
the Governor of IJengai. All the teachers — there were 
-about ten — sat in front of us, and during the whole time 
they never said a word, they uever asked what such a 
secondary school in England would be like, w'hat I 
thought of their school. 1 was relieved when 1 got out 
and sat down in an empty classroom with a few boys 
who proceeded to try out their English on rac. They 
were interested and intelligent and it was very 
refreshing. 

This school w*as assisted financially by the Govern 
ment and as in all such schools, the chairman of the 
managing board was the S.D.O., (so he is in on educa- 
tion as w r ell as evreything else!). The pupils pay from 
2 to 2 rupees a month and when I learnt more of condi- 
tion as well as everything else!). The pupils pay from 
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sympathy. They earn from 15 to 60 rupees a month! 
For this they have graduated ! Normally they make up 
this money by private coaching in all their spare time. 
No wonder teachers left the schools (luring the war 
and got temporary jobs as clerks. 

The other school was in a small town and was self 
supporting. It had been built and was largely main- 
tained by local donors, and was recognised for the 
Matriculation examination. It was altogether excep- 
tional. There was a keen committee of twelve, three of 
whom were teachers and another the loeal secretary of 
the Kisnn Kablia. The building was very poor, typical 
of High School, the classrooms holding about 40 pupils 
each and with old benches and mud floors. I asked 
why they did not apply for Government assistance. The 
headmaster said if they did. Education Inspectors would 
be entitled to come and they would preveut them manag- 
ing the schools as they did now and many of the teachers 
would certainly be removed as they held progressive 
views. Although it was financed privately. Govern- 
ment approved text books still had to used. I had seen 
these elsewhere. I had opened the English primer at 
“ The Charge of the Light Brigade ,' : * it. was full of such 
examples. The picture of benevolent British rule in 
India and the empire given in the history book was cer- 
tainly not the source of the boys’ ideas on the subject. 

On one or two occasions I had discussious 
with teachers on the curriculum and tbe stan- 
dard of education. They were concerned that 
there was so much “ cramming,” that the pupil’s 
sole idea was to pass the examinations to qualify 
him to get a job. This also applies in Eng- 
land, as I told them, but certainly not to the same 
degree. It was surprising to hear that it is only com- 
paratively recently that most text books have been in 
Bengalee. When a student received his instruction in 
English, aud had to learn and think in a foreign tongue, 
it was no wonder his education suffered. I asked 
whether the pupils ever disagreed with or discussed 
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some of the things in their text hooks which are so 
much at variance with the viewpoint of Indians gene- 
rally. Very little it seemed, again their chief concern 
was what answer would the examiner what and beyond 
that they were not very concerned — at least while in 
school. 

College education gave a similar picture— except 
that I did not hear of any which had broken away to 
any great degree from the deadening tradition. They 
are all under the dummy hand of Calcutta Cmversity 
and once again education had not de\ eloped in an Indian 
or Bengalee way, lmt was just a lifeless imitation of 
foreign ideas. 1 learnt later that HO percent oF the 
Senate, the governing body of Calcutta University are 
appointed by the governor. Thus right tfroni the top 
down to each of the local IJigh Shools (where the 
HS.D.O. in the chairman of the Board) authority holds 
the key position. No wonder a Professor bitterly re- 
marked to me, “Even intellectually vie are a subject 
nation.” 

There wore more colleges than I had expected — at 
least one in each district I visited. The majority of 
the students were Hindus. Even in an area where Sr> 
percent of the population were* Muslims, Muslim stu- 
dents at the college were less than 40 per cent and out 
of the twelve professors only two were Muslims. It 
was significant also that during the famine, at the very 
time primary schools in the villages were disappearing, 
at least one new college was opened — that was in a. 
stricken district. 

Outside education hours fhe students are much 
more lively. As well as college students, high school 
boys from about, twelve years old or so are in their stu- 
dents’ organisations and they were very surprised when 
T told them this was a thing unheard of in England. 
For many years students have been to the fore front of 
the national movement. One young mau I poke to had 
been expelled from his college With twelve others a few 
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years ago, liecause they had taken a leading part in 
two strikes. One of these strikes had been about a 
certain national song and continued for three months 
until the college allowed them to sing it at their func* 
tions. One youth, secretary of the Federation in his 
high school, said that about half the boys were members 
— und he was rather contemptuous of these others who 
did not join because they were afraid it would affect 
their chance of getting a job. He himself had had to 
leport to the police station twice and had been told to 
desist and threatened that if lie refused he would be 
barred from any official service! 

What are the students striving for to-day? There 
is no single answer, they are not united. They are all 
for freedom, Beyond that, is it true to say that most 
of them feel things rather than try to clarify their minds 
on the w r ay forward for the mass of the common people 
of India, that they are largely carried away by emotion? 
Most are clear what they are against, against British 
iule, against the Communists, against Congress if they 
are Muslims, against Pakistan if they are Hindus. Al- 
though they are conscious enough of the poverty and op- 
pression of tin* peasants they do not think it very im- 
portant to discuss them, or how far the solution of* these 
problems is involved in the objective of all Indiana’ 
ireedom. If they are for Pakistan somehow this will 
solve all oppression. It the\ are for Congress these 
problems will all be solved after the British quit India, 
ff we consider these two points of view we might be 
able to see which one is right -if indeed either point of 
>iew is right 
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“/ say to the impatient youth, be not con- 
cerned xath details of the scheme . . . . Who 
knows what shape Pakistan will finally take 
and in what form it will emerge from the 
turmoil of the years.” 

— A leader of the Muslim League. 


An enthusiastic young supporter of the Muslim 
League will have a paper bad e stuck in hiN cap with 
a map of India on it showing the parts he claims as 
“ Pakistan *' — the Punjab, Sind and the North West 
Frontier in the West, and 700 miles away, “Eastern 
Pakistan,'* comprising the whole of llougul and Assam. 
Mr. Jinnali and the League claim that this Pakistan 
should be a separate sovereign state ami that India 
should be divided into two, leaving the rest as Hindus- 
tan. Since it pul forward this demand in 10*10, the 
League has undoubtedly had a phenomenal growth. It 
now claims to represent the mass of the Muslims — in- 
deed that it is the only body that is entitled to speak 
on their behalf. This is ns vigorously denied by its 
Congress opponents. How far is the League justified 
in its claims? 

On one occasion T was in a town in a strongly Mus- 
lim area when two Muslim election meeting were in 
progress at the same time — one, of the Muslim League, 
the other supported by Congress. There was no doubt, 
that the League meeting hud the mass support, Several 
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thousand men were squatting on the ground — a huge 
square of them. Their leaders, together with the candi- 
date for the Provincial election, were on a raised pan- 
da] and the one who was speaking was invoking text® 



from the Koran and demanding that every believer sup- 
port Pakistan for the defence of Islam. We walked 
through the town to the other meeting, called to sup- 
port the candidate of the Krishak Proja, the 
41 Peasants’ Party,’’ a party of ‘‘nationalist. Muslims” 
who support Congress and are against the League. 

People ’were througing the streets — all the Muslims 
seemed to be out tor the occasion. Some were up from 
the villages, middle peasants mainly. Everywhere were 
the loose white trousers and the fezes of the orthodox 
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Muslims and, now and again the long buttoned coat 
worn by the more prosperous ones. A bearded Muslim 
leader, with whom I had earlier had a long talk, passed 
in a rickshaw and gave me a gracious salute, ids eyes 
sparkling with enthusiasm as he saw the crowds around. 
On a bicycle, and going our way to the “nationalist” 
meeting, was the local Congress president, a Hindu 
doctor. We crossed a little bridge. This other meeting 
was protected by police, armed police. A few hundred 
people were there. T heard the speaker demanding that 
the British “Quit India,” but it seemed ironical to be 
asking for this under the protection of their police I 
Several of the local Congressmen I had previously met 
were present and a considerable proportion of the audi- 
ence -were clearly Tlindns and not Muslims, Young 
Muslim League students with megaphones were walking 
up and down outside the meeting, shouting “traitors to 
Islam.” I could not stay long. The atmosphere was 
too highly eharged and, being such a strange, visitor, I 
became a centre of attraction myself and I had no desire 
to precipitate an “incident.” 

We got back to the League meeting. It was still 
on. This time the speaker was attacking Congress 
because, at the same time that it w T as demanding free- 
dom for India, it was refusing it to the Muslims. 
There was a fervent and enthusiastic atmosphere. All 
around the main body of the meeting, people were 
wandering about and coming and going, it was as if the 
whole town were there. Sitting oh a grass bank I had 
a long talk with two or three Muslim students on wdiat 
they meant by Pakistan. 

This was the feeling in a town, but what of the 
}ieasants in the villages? Whenever I spoke to a Mus- 
lim peasant and had the opportunity, I asked him the 
the simple question. Had he heard of the Muslim 
League? What did he think of Pakistan? It was sur- 
prising how many had heard and were for Pakistan — 
at least in the majority Muslim areas in Kast Bengal. 
Never on a single occasion did I find one in favour of 
the Nationalist Muslims or for Congress. Why then 
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did they support. the League? If one asked them they 
could hardly answer - all they knew was that Mr. Jitinah 
and Pakistan meant freedom for Muslims and therefore 
should have their support. Home were confused. I 
remember, for instance, being in the villages the day 
after these same town meetiugs. Two or three of the 
peasants (bigger peasants and themselves eligible to 
vote) had been to the two meetings and, on their return, 
had called together others from the village. They had 
all decided they should vote for neither party. Both 
had been calling on believers and quoting from the 
Koran. “Allah is one, they are dividing Allah,” the? 
said, mid they seemeu to have a general disgust for all 
those people who, as they said, were never concerned 
to see them except at election time. 


PAKISTAN VND THE LKAGT'E 


Whenever I asked a League leader or a student 
in the towns why Pakistan lnid such wide support, the 
immediate reply was that Islam is iu danger from the 
Hindus and the only way to protect themselves was to 
have a separate state— this was llioir birth right and 
they would have it. Some times t boy would discuss the 
significance of Islam, how it is not just a formal reli- 
gion but a whole way of life, that the conduct of e^ery 
believer is laid down in the Koran, the word of find 
A leading Provincial member once even explained how 
all this made all Mtulims into one nation and he jaunt- 
ed out that there are really four great nations in the 
world — West European including America, Soviet 
Russia, Fascism Alow disappearing and Islam. 

I heard many opinions on the causes of Hindu 
Muslim differences. It was pointed out how contrary 
were these religions, how they had different ways of life 
and the people a different outlook. Often these Mus- 
lims would he vei-y bitter that the Hindus were repress- 
ing Islam. I particularly remember the occasion I sat 
in the local office of the League in a West Hengal town, 
one where Muslims were but a minority. The young 
student members had few ideas on what was involved 
in Pakistan, but they were fanatical against the Hindus 
because of what they had done against their religion. 
They claimed that for years they had been prevented 
by the Hindus from building a mosque, for instance, on 
the plea that its existence would be a cause of disturb- 
ances and communal riots. Many Muslims seem to 
feel there can be no flowering of their own culture 
while the Hindus are in their present position. 

However, I usually pressed the point and asked 
whether there are not other reasons for these differences. 
Is it not true that economically the Muslims are op- 
pressed? They would agree and would tell me different 
instances. Muslims in business told of the more power- 
ful position of their Ilimlu competitors and students 
often said they knew Hindus would get the best of the 
jobs. Sometimes we discussed how far this was due 
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to the policy of tlie British and the East India Company. 
Bengal had been conquered from the Muslims and 
quite naturally it was the subject Hindus and not the 
previous ruling Muslims who were giveu posts in ad- 
ministration and such like and became educated first. 
From this the Hindus developed into the middle class 
sections and to-day, are the first in business and in 
land. (Practically the overwhelming hulk of zemindsirs 
in Bengal are Hindus). Moreover, Muslims told me 
many minor instances of how the Hindus slighted 
them. We have already seen that an orthodox 
Hindu iMuks a Muslim with an untouchable and 
loels, in his heart, that Mahomcdunisra is an alien 
religion in Hindu Mother India, and these feelings 
tire undoubtedly carried through in many minor ways. 
It is clear that often Hindus do not realise the bitter 
leeling there is amongst the Muslims— something they 
might say in all innocence will be taken by a Muslim 
as a slight directed against him. 

This then is the background to the growth of the 
Muslim League. There is no doubt that, with its 
demand for Pakistan, it has brought about a mass 
awakening and, what is important, of a section of the 
people who, compared with the Hindus, were backward 
as regards their general prosperity, status in society, 
their hold in business and in land. So it has all types 
within its ranks or giving it support — peasants with 
an urge to end oppression upto astute business men who 
feel thwarted by the present position of the prosperous 
Hindus. Its leadership is dominantly composed 
of landed interest in the countryside and the 
rich of the town. One one occasion I was in 
a town when a League meeting was broken up by a 
section of Muslim Leaguers themselves. These members 
were against their present leader whom they accused 
of being “pro Communist’’ and working with the 
enemies of religion. However I saw something of the 
motive behind this incident and had talked with the 
individual in question. lie was a staunch believer and 
a deep thiuker but he was not afraid to give his support 
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to the peasants' movement even if there were Commu- 
nists amongst it. Some at least of those who broke up 
the meeting were poor rickshaw pullers who acknow- 
ledged later they had been paid to do bo. It was lmt 
a small example of how some reactionary sections are 
trying lo remove present leaders and get lending posi 
tious themselves in the organisation. 


<'un Pakiftian Hare Bengal f 

When I had a discussion with a Leaguer in a lown, 
I would explain that, in Britain, Pakistan is little 
understood. Much is known of the struggles of Con- 
gress and there is great sympathy with its cause. Not 
so with the Muslim League. II has grown very quickly 
and religion is mixed up with its politics— a tiling which 
is foreign V) British movements and it seems to many 
British people that the League is dividing India and 
so is holding back its freedom. Must uot all Indians 
unite to achieve their liberation? 

Members of the League would always point out that, 
for them, brown overlordship is as acceptable as white : 
they are as keen as any Indian for freedom from British 
rule but they want to be certain that this is not replaced 
by Hindu domination. They fear that if Congress, with 
its present policy, were to achieve its object, it would 
mean Hindu oppression. Many of the students and 
younger elements agreed that they ■would have to work 
"with Congress to achieve independence, but they could 
not do so until Congress had agreed with the right of 
Muslims to Pakistan. Some of the leaders, more used 
to party politics and negotiation, said the British 
Government should recoguise the justice of their demand 
-—this would become clearer as a result of the elections 
— and should take steps against the Hindus. Home 
even envisaged the possibility of some sort of Pakistan 
with the British still in India. Thus they were re- 
lying on the British authorities to solve India’s inlernal 
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problems. Did they really think the India Office would, 
or could "solve” these problems in the interests of the 
Indian people? 

I continued, that even when one understood the 
background of their demands (for all communities have 
the right to their own freedom), there still remained 
the question as to exactly what they meant by Pakistan 
■ — in particular how it would sohe the problems of Ben- 
gal. The Muslims claimed they were oppressed by the 



Map Oj Bengal showing the percentage of Muslima to the total popu- 
lation in the North, West, Central and Eastern parts of the Province 
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Hindus, Would not Pakistan only reverse the i>osition? 
W 1 asked. How would they deal with the large Hindu 
minority in Bengal — especially in the west of the pro- 
vince where, in fact, the majority ol* the people were 
Hindus, Always they replied that, in Pakistan, there 
would be no oppression, the rights of all minorities 
would be safeguarded. Once again some of the leaders 
gave a constitutional answer. While in Pakistan there 
would be .a Hindu minority, they said, in Hindustan 
similarly there would be a Muslim minority and this 
meant that the rights' of each would l>e assured in the 
agreements that took place between the two parties. 
Others explained that with Islam there could be no 
oppression an<«, in any case usury was forbidden by 
their religion. I asked, would there then be no rich and 
poor in Pakistan, and does not being rich usually entail 
living off the labour of others? Yes, but the amount of 
prolit and interest would be limited, no Muslim can see 
another liftman beiug oppressed. Once or twice I did 
suggest that* this did not seeiu to tally with the fact that 
I had seen very little of organised efforts of the League 
to help the oppressed peasants in their daily struggle 
for survival, while at the same time many League 
leaders were living ;a comparative luxury in the towns. 
Their reply was that these measures were only palliative 
— what they wanted was to change the system. 


However these questions interested some, of the stu- 
dents very greatly. One or two, in particular, were 
very concerned when I told them that I could not l»c 
satisfied with the answers their leaders had given me. 
They were sorry I had gone to the leaders at all and T 
thought it a good sigu of independent thinking that they 
did not seem to have much faith in them themselves 
We talked of the oppression of the peasants now, and 
of the zemindars and hoarders, both Hindu and Muslim. 
But if Pakistan were to be a Muslim state, cither the 
landlords would have to fx*, replaced by Muslims for 
the state to gain rea 1 power, or they would have to be 
done away with entirely and the lain! given to the pea- 
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saats. There is no doubt the latter is what the peasants 
want, and should not this be the demand of every Mas 
Jim? Further, we discussed West Bengal, a Hindu area 
Ifow could They in justice demand this as part of 
Pakistan? They replied that they did not want to sea 
Bengal divides.!, they felt it was their Muslim homeland. 
I suggested there might be another reason — that, the 
Bengalee people, Hindu" or Muslims, think of them* 
selves as Bengalees, they have a common language and 
they live and work together in the same land. Might 
they not I>e a nation in themselves? 

When T spoke to such young people and thought 
of the struggle of the common Muslims peasantry against 
oppression, I feit that their Pakistan was a distorted 
manifestation of a genuine urge for freedom. It is obvi 
ous that it would not solve Bengal’s problems — let alone 
the problems of all the other parts of India claimed as 
part (if the Muslim state. The leadership is far out of 
touch with the demands of the common people which 
it has amused — ro them Pakistan means the opportunity 
to carve large chunks out of India and to whip up the 
religious frenzy of the people. More and more they 
seem to be relying on a settlement with the British Gov- 
ernment— a settlement that would have to be imposed 
on large sections of the people without their consent. 
The more this happens the further they get away from 
the masses of tlie Muslims and the more reactionary 
their organisation becomes. 

Wliat Pakistan does show is that the backward com- 
munities in Tntlia are on the march and that any solution 
will have to include freedom for them also. The fact 
that India does include many communities and nationa 
lities, that indeed it is a multi-national country, cannot 
now be ignored and the whole question of freedom for 
rhese nationalities and backward sections, is on the 
order of the day. 
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*'Our Congress docs not have lo shoulder 
responsibility for kingdoms or empires; it 
is itself being borne by our educated middle 
classes coming together and seeking to yi*'e 
expression to the country's will . . . Jf\ in 
this mighty assembly there is a lack of that 
tolerahce which can enable people oj all 
classes dud views to jind room in the orga- 
nisation , that would only reveal the inade- 
quacy of our strength.” 

— R\BINDRANATH TtttOKE, 

Presidential Address, llengal Congress. 1908. 


“Quit India , 1 ” the slogan of Congress, resounds in 
every town in Bengal to-day. Since the release of the 
Congress leaders and the breakdown of the Simla Con- 
ference in July, 1945 there has been an upsurge of 
feeling against British rule that is hardly parallelled 
even in Indian politics. The court martial of the soldiers 
who joined the Indian National Army — formed from 
prisoners of war on the Japanese side to drive the British 
out of India— became the occasion for widespread 
demonstrations, and their leader, Rubhas Bose became 
a national hero. His name is on the lips of every Con- 
gress youth to-day and the slogans of the I.N.A., “Jai 
Hind” and “Delhi Cbalo M (March to Delhi) are shouted 
at their demonstrations. 
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Therefore it is not surprising that T, a Britisher, 
must have appeared to be prejudiced to many a Con- 
gressman when I questioned or disagreed with any 
aspect of liis policy. To theTu, the Muslim League 
is a reactionary organisation, British-inspired and 
Pakistan must be fought tooth and nail. The 
peasant movement is in the hands of the Com- 
munists who are traitors to the people because 
they sided with the Allies during the war. So ir 
was not easy to discuss these things — if 1 did, it only 
confirmed in their minds that the British people are 
“imperialist -minded. ” Tn any case, they would say 



congress 


(this was before the arrival of the Cabinet Mission) had 
not the Labour Government, which had given rise to so 
many hopes, been shown to be as bad as any Tory 
Government? 

When J asked how they would get the British to 
quit, they told me that tlieir movement, would develop 
into such huge proportions that there would bo no alter- 
native for them but to go. Many oS the present problems 
only remained because of the British, policy of “divide and 
rule / 5 and with the end of this rule they would dis- 
appear. The Muslim League would be forgotten. They 
had a tremendous faith in their national leaders and 
trust ed them to consider the the problems of the future. 


Congress is, a ml has been for half a century, the 
greatest liberation movement of the Indian people — it 
atill claims to lie the only genuine movement, represent- 
ing the interests of all sections and all religions. It 
has always been broad and loosely organised, but to-day 
when it feels so near to power, it is very important to 
see what type is its leadership and what is their policy. 
When in the rural to^rns, I took every opportunity for 
discussions with the local and District leaders. 


f amt the Pennant Movement 


A number of times I iisked Congress leaders or office 
Itearers to help me to see Congress at work in the vil- 
lages. I remember the first one T asked — be was the 
assistant secretary of the party in the District and a 
merchant, of some standing. I explained that I had nor 
long arrived and was particularly interested in seeing the 
peasantry and understanding their problems. The 
Kiaan Hablia had offered to show me their organisation 
at work. But 1 uIno wanted to see the Congress side 
of the picture. 
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lie immediately warned me against the Kisau 
Sab ha — it was strongly influenced by the Communists, 
and Congress was opposed to it. What tliej r objected 
to was the way tlie Communists took up the immediate 
issues of the peasantry and used them to their own ad- 
vantage, while failing to put to rkem the political issue 
of freedom from British rule. How then does Congress 
work in the villages? — 1 asked. We then talked of 
Gandhi's village work, of his social uplift of the peasants 
and eneouragomeul of village industry, of his cam- 
paigns for a spinning wheel in every cottage (a spinning 
wheel is emblazoned on the tri colour flag of Congress). 
More than that, he said Congress goes to the peasant** 
and points out to them their grievances, explains that 
all these would disappear with British rule. 


T asked how it was possible to go like this to un- 
enlightened people and organise them f *ni what was 
really an abstract demand — in spite oi ’ its being the 
root cause of their problems. Surely the basic* principles 
of organisation are the same everywhere. In England 
trade-unionism was not established by educated people 
going to the masses of the downtrodden workers and 
telling them all their troubles were due to capitalism 
and that they should change the system of society. No, 
the workers got together and organised on bread and 
butter questions and wrung concessions out of their 
masters. It was as they grew in strength by their own 
efforts that they began to see the possibility of a socialist 
society, ilis reply was that In working in this way, the 
Kisan Wablia was working within the framework of 
Government machinery and Congress was agianst the 
Government. Rationing, control. Food Committees 
and such like are all part of the administration, rotten 
and corrupt. T was so amazed that T asked him to repeat 
it, that Congress is against control and rationing at the 
present time. (Though it is interesting to note 
that the Congress Ministries in other Indian 
provinces never wanted to abolish control ami 
rationing and rightly too) ! To me this seemed so 
irresponsible, since it meant condemning millions more 
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to <lie in Bengal— for however inefficient are the present 
arrangements, however weak are the Fowl Committees 
for instance, their removal would open the gates wider 
to the hoarders and profiteers. This could bat mean 
another and perhaps a worse liMft. 

However, he did not arrange to toko, me to the vil- 
lages — nor did other such Congress leader in any town. 
T heard a lot. from them about Congress strongholds in 
other Districts, Midnapore or Chittagong, but iiever in 
their own. The onlv conclusion 1 could reach was that 
they did not know the peasants, the peasants could not 
have known them as their friends. This was made very 
clear to me when one of them said if they had not been 
so busy with the elections, he would have taken me in 
tlie car to tlic villages! In a car to see the peasants! 
Nevertheless l did see. many members of Congress, men 
who often* had been in the movement all their active 
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lives, working with the jieasants in their organisation 
an<l I also saw the widespread general support there is 
for Congress in the villages — very largely amongst the 
middle peasantry, and among poorer peasants too 
where there is no lvisun movement and to the peasant 
as such the Congress stood, in a vagne way, for ail 
that is meant by Freedom. 

This opposition of the Congress leaders to the 
Kisan tSublia has gone so far that they are trying to 
launch u rival hotly under their own leadership. This 
was decided at their last all- India conference at Bom- 
bay, but the sub committee responsible has so far l»een 
unable to reach agreement on how it Is to be done and 
has postponed any action for the time being. What a 
tragic, and suicidal policy ! A Congress i*easants' orgu 
tiisation would inevitably be answered by a Muslim 
League peasants' organisation and with threebodies the 
divisions in town politics would be carried down to the 
peasantry. In the same way Congress has tried to set 
up rival Trade Unions to those in the All-India Trade 
Union Congress. 

What is the reason for this attitude amongst the 
Congress leaders? It is mainly because they are that 
type of middle class and upper middle class people who, 
whether they realise it or not, June gained their present 
positions from the toil of the peasants (in Bengal they 
coine mostly from that class of landholders which has 
arisen from tlie Parliament Settlement ), Often un- 
consciously I heir stake is on the side of the statu# quo-*- 
at least as far as the peasants and the common people 
are concerned, ff the peasants’ movement were to lie 
successful they feel they would he the losers. Moreover 
the stand of Congress against the peasants' movement 
is attracting those zemindars and other individuals who 
have been known previously aft the worst enemies 
of the people and have opposed Congress in the 
past. One example of the many I came across, was a 
certain sub-zemindar whom Congress had fought for 
years. They had fought him over land, they had lmd a 
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court case against him, he luul hacked their opponent 
At the last elections— -now he has joined Congress and 
in enrolling memlyers. It is hignilieiunt also that in 
their recent declarations, some of the top Congress 
leaders have proposed to compensate zemindars in settle- 
ment of the laud question and lm\e already made open 
pronouncements to that effect. Compensate the blood 
suckers of the country ! 

Kor Ilritish friends of India who have followed 
the past struggles of Congress with sympathy and ad- 
miration, it is indeed tragic to realise the trends 
amongst its leadership now — more so if one has met 
those Congressmen who have made such sacrifices under 
its banner in the past and are now critical of the lead 
it is giving, 01 if one has seen the tremendous prestige 
it still retains as the freedom movement of the Indian 
people. Ope can only be confident that events will open 
the eyes of t # he people and they will carry their leaders 
forward anti make them implement their repeated 
pledges to establish a “ Majdoor Kisan ra}" (workers’ 
and peasants’ regime) in India. 


Congrexx unf) the MhmIimh 

Congress is violently opposed to Pakistan. During 
many talks I had with local Congress leaders 1 heard 
a number of reasons for this repeatedly stated. The 
Muslim League is a reactionary, feudal organisation, 
basing its policy on leligious and communal issues. It 
is lJritish-inspiml in the sense that it is playing the old 
game of divide and rule and preventing the Indian 
people uniting and achieving their freedom. Against 
this Congress holds that India is one nation and that a! 
Indians of whatever religion or status should unite 
within its ranks — or ut least that Muslims should sup- 
port the “Nationalist Muslims” who are working with 
•Congress. 
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However justified are many of these Congress criti- 
cisms of the League, it seems that certain other things 
should also be said to complete the analysis. What- 
ever were the causes, the fact is that Muslims have 
been left backward and the educated middle class peo- 
ple, the merchants and industrialists are generally 
Hindus. Naturally a Hindu Congressman does not find 
it easy to understand how a Muslim feels about 
this or lhat. At this stage, the revolt of a Muslim 
against liis status takes the form of resentment at the 
position of Hindus and the demand for Pakistan. A 
Congressman cannot see that behind the Muslim move- 
ment there is a genuine urge for freedom how- 
ever distorted its expression may be and is the 
awakeuing of a backward section, previously almost 
dormant. AVitli the British taking advantage of this 
unequal development of the two communities, it is but 
natural that a sense of mutual fear and distrust should 
grip them both. But the tragedy of it t\U is that the 
leaders of both these sections have yet to realise the 
British game and defeat it by getting over their nmtu.al 
hostilities. 


What of the accusatiou by the League that Congress 
is a Hindu organisation, when there are undoubtedly 
many Muslims within Congress? 1 met a number of 
these and, without exception they had been 
in the liberation movement for many years — 
that is since the time when Congress was the 
only effectual organisation and the League did not exist 
as a mass body. Even in those times there were rela- 
tively few Muslims, for the Hindus, naturally, the more 
advanced section, did the most to build up the national 
movement and there is nothing wrong in that. T did 
not meet any young Muslims or students who were back- 
ing Congress, yet there are many now in the League who 
were once in Congress or have worked with it includ- 
ing Mr. dinnah himself. Moreover the anti-Mnslim 
stand of Congress also is drawing towards it many 
Hindus who were previously in reactionary communal 
bodies like the Hindu Mahasabha — many of these inch 
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dentally are oppressive zemindars. One of the main 
objects of the Congress election campaign, apart from 
discrediting the Communists, wan to show up the League 
and prove that it has little support- -in other words 
Congress was utilising the elections in the same way ns 
the League. The results however showed up the lark 
of Muslim support for the Congress, for, except 
-North- West Frontier Provinces, most of the Muslim 
candidates put up or hacked by Congress, lost heavily 
to the League nominees. The fact that this gets nobody 
any further towards unity and freedom js the very indi- 
cation that the policies on both sides are futile, and is 
the reason why the elections meant, so little to the 
peasantry. 

1 had many discussions with Congressmen about 
tlicir claim tlmt India is a single nation. To me it 
seemed so clear that it is not— any more than Europe 
is. A Frenchman and an Italian are surely as different 
as a Punjiitoo and a Uengalee. They have the same sort 
of differences in language, culture and outlook — in fact' 
the only peculiarity of the Indians in tliis comparison 
is that in their case they aic both subject to the same 
foreign rulei Home Congressmen would say it is old 
fashioned to have small nations, that the tendency 
should be towards big communities and ultimately a 
world community, ami that the continuous wars 
between the nations of Europe hardly demonstrate the 
desirability of muti-natioual solutions. My reply 
would be that, the nations of Europe are not 
people’s states, and that a people’s Europe would not 
be at war even though it wore multi-national, any more 
than a multi national people’s India would have inter- 
nal strife. In any case Tndia is still a, feudal country 
and is it not most likely that its peoples will go through 
the stage of developing their own nationalities? Might 
it not be that the way to achieve real unity throughout 
India is by giving the peoples of different nationalities 
their own freedom, the right of self determination? 
Home Congressmen would agree that Tndia really is 
many nations but they thought, that this problem must 
sort itself out after the Ttritish have gone, it has no 
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l-elevance to the immediate question of freedom from 
British rule. They would not concede that by taking 
a clear stand for self-determination for the different peo- 
ples of India they would help to arouse the backward 
sections — nor would they agree that Pakistan might lie 
the distorted manifestation of a such an urge, or that 
other communities in India, liesides the Muslims, are 
making tlieir own voice heard even now. 


N a t io n a I Lfwtvr*h i p 

What of the all-India leadership in which the Con- 
gress youth has such abounded faith? Even from the 
daily papers It eun be seeu to be full of contradictions. 
When llirla, an Indian big business man as well as n 
power liehind Congress, hud a strike in one of his large 
enterprises, who were the people to support! Should 
they sympathise with the workers who have the usual 
inhuman conditions in Indian factories and have 
built up a strong Trade Union — or should they back 
the Congrcssite boss? Again at the very time that 
Calcutta was seething with demonstrations for “Quit 
India ” and leaders were saying that the British hold 
on India lmd irretrievably weakened, Gandhi had no less 
than seven private interviews with the Governor and 
the Viceroy came to the city specially for discussions — 
many times before, Gandhi has negotiated compromises 
with the British rulers. Nehru used to be well known 
as a socialist., but now he appeals to the Princes to 
become enlightened and instal progressive regimes — pre- 
viously these same Princes had been condemned by 
Nehru himself to lie feudal and reactionary, mere 
puppets who only survived because of the support the 
British gave them and who would have to be swept away 
in any solution of the Indian problem. 

At its last conference, (September, 1W5) Congress 
virtually declared war on the Muslim League. Who 
could suggest this helped the unity of the Indian peo- 
ple? And who stands to gain by rival peasants’ organi- 
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.Rations and Trade Unions other than the zemindars, the 
industrialists and the British authorities? Have not the 
violent anti~(7ommunist sentiments and accusations 
which continually come from the leadership, encouraged 
the riff raff and the hooligan elements to carry out their 
numerous assaults on individual Communists— in the 
name of Congress. (At Bombay they even set lire to 
the Communist Headquarters, injured a large numlier 
of persons and partly destroyed their priutiug press). 
Has all this helped towards national unity? 


There rau be no doubt that a similar development 
has taken place in the leadership at the top as has 
happened in the case of the local leaders in Bengal. 
In the same way that, in Bengal, zemindars, merchants 
and other middle class sections oppressing the people, 
have fouiy] their place in Congress to light the peasant 
— on a national scale the Indian industrialists and other 
powerful elements of the middle class are in Congress 
opposing the organisations of the common people, both 
the peasantry and the industrial workers. No doubt 
they desire freedom from British rule which thej* so 
vigorously demand, but to them this cannot mean free- 
dom for the people from all oppression — for then their 
own position would be threatened. Cndcr these cir- 
cumstances, notwithstanding all the campaigns for 
“ Quit India , 99 there is always the possibility of an 
attempt at a compromise solution with the British ad- 
ministration — in reality directed against the forces of the 
people. Indeed oven before the British Cabinet Mission 
.arrived Congress leaders were exhorting the people to 
stop the waves of strikes and demonstrations that were 
sweeping India and telling them that ‘‘freedom is coming 
this year,” that they should test the sincerity of the 
British Government by waiting for the results of the 
negotiations. T)o they not realise that the very fact that 
as many as three Cabinet Ministers were spared to come 
to India- was in itself a measure of this •‘unrest M in 
India? Why not arouse the people? Are they afraid 
of an angry people they vill not be able to control? 
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Most tragic is the fact that this opposition to the 
common people finds them sometimes at one with the 
British authorities. Thus Patel, a most important 
Congress leader, can say of the unrest in connection 
with the lioyal Indian Navy strikes in Bombay (with 
Nehru sitting on the same platform) “There is much 
talk of condemning this firing. True, in some places 
the firing was excessive. But tomorrow after we get 
power, If such goondaism (hooliganism) takes place, we 
might have to resort to tiring also. ... If on such 
occasions we have to use the military, what will you 
say then?” (And actually the Congress Ministry iu 
Bombay which assumed office a few months later 
decorated with medals some of the police officers who 
became conspicuous by their suppression of the unrest 
following the August movement). 

Therefore, in spite of the fact that Congress is still 
the movement which represents the aspirations of large 
sections of the Indian people, the present policy of its 
leadership will not achieve that freedom from all oppres- 
sion which the miiHHes of the common people desire. Ten 
or twenty years ago Congress might have led India as a 
whole on at least the first steps to her freedom — independ- 
ence from British rule. To day however, the leader- 
ship, like that of the Muslim League* is becoming more, 
and more opposed to the forces of the people and move 
eager to come to some sort of deal with the British. Now 
the peasants and the workers — the common people of 
India — have powerful and growing organisation 
struggling against their oppressors, brown and white, 
and backward sections and communities are awakening 
who want their national independence. It is these new' 
forces, together with the masses of the ordinary Indians 
who support Congress and the League, who will achieve 
real independence for India. And freedom for them 
must solve their basic demands for food and land, for 
jobs and human conditions of work and living. 
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4< liengul is i ndehted to the enterprise 
and sound management of the jute mill 
industry for the fact of its being the u caUhi- 
est Province in India.*' 

t — British businessmen in India. 

* l From the Annual Report of the. 

Indian Jute Mills Association, UMO), 


The common man of Britain is u participant in the 
Indian scene no less than a Congressman or a Leaguer, 
an Indian peasant or a mill worker — for India is tilled 
in the name of the British people. Yet many times I 
found that never before had the people in the villages 
and towns been able to talk to a common Britisher — 
often 1 was the first they had even seen. They were 
intensely interested to hear what, the British people 
thought about India and how it was that they could 
allow it to continue in subjection for so Jong. 

When a peasant had told me of the sufferings of Ids 
family and his village and then asked me about the 
people in Britain, I would have to put a complicated 
situation as simply and correctly as I was able. There 
are two worts of British people, I would tell such a 
peasant, the common people, many of whom are workers 
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in large factories, and the big men who own these 
factories and also have most of the money in the banks. 
So these men are very powerful and the common people 
who work for them struggle against them and have 
Trade Unions— in the same way that the Indian pea- 
sants have their Kisan Sabha. These same sort of big 
men get profit and wealth out of India also and exploit 
the common people there — so the peasants of India and 
the working men of Britain have the same oppressors' 
and are comrades. They would ask whether the 
workers are poor, whether they starve and die. Yes, 
some are poor, I w'ould tell them, and although they do 
not starve like the Indian people, often they can get no 
work and have a struggle to keep their family. Many 
do not get enough to eat and are cold in the winter 
because they have not enough fuel. 

How man> British people would agree with what 
I told the peasants? They saw it clearly enough and 
were encouraged — they had never thought of a Britisher 
as other than a big official or a soldier. However, such 
a simple explanation would not satisfy an educated man, 
a local leader say, who closely followed British politics 
— for every question in Parliament about India or any 
resolution passed by an organisation in Britain is pro- 
minently displayed in the national press. Such a man 
might be acutely disappointed with the Labour Govern- 
ment. At first he had had such high hopes, but it had turn- 
ed out to be as bad as any Tory government. He might 
say it was even worse because it covered up wliat it was 
doing with so much talk and statements about its good 
intentions, whereas Amery did not even pretend to be 
anything else than an imperialist. Although the police 
had been firing in their usual W'ay on demonstrations in 
different parts of India the Labour Secretary of State 
had refused to set up inquiries. Moreover under the 
Labour Government Indian troops had been used against! 
the Indonesians (every Indian T spoke to — whatever his 
view's on other matters — saw’ the happenings in Indo- 
nesia as an attempt by the imperialists to retain their 
hold over a colonial people). An example of the attitude 
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■of the Indian people was their reaction to the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Burrows as the new Governor of Bengal. 
He is an ex-railway worker and a Trade Unionist and 
Ihose in Loudon who appointed him thought, no doubt, 
what a getnre this was, what a sign of good faith. It 
was only when l was near the end of my tour that J 
realised (his event had not been mentioned by any 
Indian ! I remarked on this to one or two ami they saw 
no signilicnuee in it — in any case when lie had accepted 
a knighthood they knew for certain that it meant no 
ehange. 

Yet. amongst the. middle class people, were conflict 
ing and changing opinions. At tin* time, of the. elections, 
for instance, when the “<Juit India” campaign was at 
its height, Congressmen had had nothing good to say 
of the Labour Government, hut, with the coining of tlic 
Cabinet Mission, all this seemed to change. Very many 
accepted tljeir leader’s views that “freedom is coming 
this year” and gained a sudden faith in the sincerity of 
their British 'rulers. One can only he sure that in their 
heai Is they siiJl realised that India will only achieve her 
liberation by \ irtue of the strength of the movements 
within India itself and that, until all the differ- 
ent sections arc united and working together, freedom 
will never be ghen them by their rulers. 

At the same time as J put my point of view that 
the decisions of the Cabinet Mission could not mean 
independence for India, I remained convinced that the 
Labour Government is belter for the Indians than a. 
Tory Government — because the British people have an 
altogether greater chance of changing its policy. I ex 
plained how it is a Government based on the organisa- 
tions of the common people and is not a collection of 
company directors and upper class individuals witii an 
eye on their investments. Its foreign policy is so bad 
and its attitude to India has not iinpro\ed because the 
people have not woken up to the seriousness of the situa- 
tion and so brought pressure to hear on it. With- 
out this it has just fallen into flic arms of the 
imperialists and is using the present administrators 
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from (he India Office and other “experts” who always 
have run India. True, they have al last accepted the 
.fact that India wishes to l>u independent but 
not many ot the Bengalee people I spoke to 
thought this was as a result of u change of 
heart — rather it was an inevitable reaction to the 
upsurge of the Indian people which could not be 
iguored. Labour men were on ihe Cabinet Mission but 
behind them were these officials and imperialists who 
are so experienced in limliug constitutional “solutions” 
to the Indian problem — “solutions” which help to divide 
the country and ensure their rule. 

So 1 seemed to put all the responsibility on to the 
British people themselves and I had many discussions 
with Bengalees as to why Britishers had not aroused 
themselves more to achieve liberation for India. Theie 
is a considerable and glowing section who clearly under- 
stands the issues, I said, and if one stopped any British 
working man in the street and asked him the simple 
question, win (her hr agreed with independence for 
India, he would sav “yes” — if Indians thought that 
British people were Hag warns and thought of “their” 
Kin | dec on which the. sun nc\er mTn, they wore wrong. 
Hut beyond that, our man in the street, like the majority 
of the common people, would not be very clear. He 
has vilal and hnpoifunt piohloms of Ids own — whether 
he will be able to kiep his job. whether bis earnings will 
go down, the difficulty of getting a house for his family, 
the shortage of food and cloth. These arc* very real 
problems in Britain (although 1 knew only too well that 
no Britisher is lacing anything approaching the lot of 
milions of Indians). The reason flu* people of Britain 
are not. more concerned about India is ilia* they do not 
understand that their own problems, their own free- 
dom and prosperity, are dependent to a large* degice on 
the liberation of India. India, is impoverished and 
Britain is in dire economic straits — yet between them 
they have tremendous natural aud industrial resources. 
They do not fully understand that if is British rule it- 
self that is holding back and strangling the development 
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<>1 India and that only a free India can be a prosperous 
India, and an asset not a liability for Britain. 

The realities of British rule and the effects of this 
on India are hidden from the British people — one has 
only to look at the reports about India in the news- 
papers. They know that much in wrong, that there 
is poverty and oppression, yet they are given the impres- 
sion that in India there is a measure of justice and fair 
administration such as they are used to at home 
(although democracy as it exists in Britain to-day has 
only been achieved by the past struggles and organisa- 
tion of the common people themselves). They could 
hardly believe the true facts of police activities and 
the meting out of justice in India to-day- — they are 
used to a regime where “law and order” means the 
protection of the individual. They are told there is 
some measure of democracy in India and they have 
heard of the* elections going on. 

Moreover they are given the impression that Indians 
otimot agree amongst themselves and that it is the 
British who try to do everything to resell a settlement. 
Indian politics seem so complicated to (hem and they 
cannot clearly see the way India can achieve her free- 
dom without falling into anarch}- and internal strife. 


Hen\ Hold on India 

Tn the train on Ihe way back to Calcutta I spoke 
to two Britishers — soldiers going home to be demobbed. 
They were disgusted with what they had se«*n in India, 
—not with the effects of British rule but with the Indian 
people. The whole country seemed rotten and coviupt, 
and the tirst thought of those Indians with whom they 
had come in contact was to swindle them They had seen 
mass enthusiasm for a figure like. Subhas Bose who 
seemed to them to be a traitor on tbc side of the daps. 
With it all they were “browned off”, soldiers in a 
foreign and often hostile land, and all thc-y wanted was to 
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see the last of the country and get hack to their own 
own civilised home. They were not against giving the 
Indians their freedom, rather the country seemed to be 
in such an impossible mess that the easiest way seemed 
to be to give it back to the Indians and let them clear 
it up for themselves — although they did not have much 
coniidence that they were capable of doing it. 

flow little did they realise the stark realities of 
the rule and exploitation being carried out in their 
name? 1 thought of them when, later oil, I went through 
Olive Street, the business centre of Calcutta. Here were 
the names nr those great British firms — Andrew Yule. 
Mcleod’N, Bird and Co., — who have a grip on jute, coal 
steamer transport, pulp mills, in amative and such like 
in Bengal. The most important is jute — of 10G mills 
117 arc in the Indian Jute Mills Association and 81 per- 
cent are British owned. This is the industry whose 
exports are half those of the whole of Bengal, an indus- 
try where profits of BO per cent a year are- (juite common 
and which even reached 400 per cent, an industry wIkoro 
aggregate gross profits ate not far short of the levenue 
of the Government of Bengal. The workers in the 
mills, a ipm iter of whom are women, are shamelessly 
exploited and survive on a few rupees a week. It is 
these same mill owuiers who ultimately purchase the 
raw jute from the peasant growers whose condition we 
have already seen, and who control the market prices 
and thcrcfoie the destinies of millions of people. 

The British economic hold is the key to the state 
of affairs in India to day as in tlic past. Tn Bengal 
we have seen that it was as a system of collecting 
revenue that the Pannanert Settlement was established, 
and that this is the root cause of the material and 
moral disintegration of the province. It was the way 
the British flooded the country last century with their 
cheap manufactured goods that finally ruined the ullage 
industries and the village s*«ciety of India. To-dav 
it iH British capiU.l which has a hidden stranglehold 
on India. In spite of advances by Indian capital, this 
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dominates is banking, exchange, shipping, plantations 
and such like — by means of the system of “managing 
agents” even enterprises which appear to be Indian are 
very of ter under British control. Most important is 
that the Reserve Bank of India, which controls all 
credit and has a similar importance in economic life 
in India as has the Bank of England in Britain, is in 
British hands and is controlled in the interests of British 
capital — not in the interest of the Indian people. 

It is because of this also that the industrial deve- 
lopment of India is held back, the reason that India 
is kept poor and backward. IJoav could those who 
hold this capital afford to let Indian industry and 
and hanking develop, who would allow such competition 
to develop if they were in a position to prevent it — as 
the British interests are? So we find a continual and 
sordid story of the thwarting of Indian interests at 
every turn — -In particular heavy industry has been denied 
to India although this is the basis of any real im- 
provement in the standards of life of the Indian people 
including improved methods of farming, irrigation and 
such like. How often is it realised that in the twenty 
years before the war the numbers employed in industry 
iu India actually decreased! The same story wa s 
repeated during the war. Alone of all the Allied coun- 
tries which remained unoccupied, India had no basic 
or important industries developed. Australia increased 
its steel pi enaction and made aircraft, and built ships. 
Canada had many important industries established. 
But India increased her production mainly by irereasing 
the number of shifts on obsolete machinery and the 
workers who were absorbed are now being thrown back 
on the streets— or to the villages. The '‘Eastern Hvo* 
nomifft ” (,‘>1-845) lias bitterly summed it up. “During 
the war we were asked to do plenty of odds and ends but 
never the whole thing. We can repair ships, avc can make 
small craft, but never the whole big thing. During the 
war we repaired f>.500 ships but we did not develop this 
into a regular shipbuilding industry. . . ‘Hindustan 
Aircraft Limited* started as a manufacturing concern 
and changed from manufacturing to servicing. The 
story in Ordnance and steel factories was the same. 
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We could make everything ami yet nothing. We were 
just general suppliers of anything and everything, but 
the makers of none. We had no system, no plan. 
Rather there was a plan — clear-cut and thorough — to 
prevent the industrialisation of the country in the 
post-war period.” 

Indian industrialists had more success in the last 
war for it was at that time that the most important 
ones which exist now, first broke through — in particu 
lar some heavy industry was established. It is a 
sign of the times that to-day the bigger Indian indus- 
trialists are coining to terms with the Biilish interests, 
as for instance the NuiUeld-Birla scheme for making 
cars — a sign on the one baud of the irresisiabic urge for 
industry in India, on the other hand of now methods 
by which British interests can retain their hold. Also 
is the sinister fact that thus they both present a united 
front against the Trade Unions of the working people. 

However, it might be pointed out that the affairs 
of India arc surely not in the hands of a gang of British 
financiers. What of the. Government of India? Does 
it not have considerable powers over industrial develop 
meut? In fact are not many of the railways, originally 
British owned, now State Railways under their control? 
Yet we find it is the Oovirnment of India itself that 
has thwarted Indian industry and refused, delayed or 
whittled down under all sorts of pretexts, plans for the 
industrialisation of India. The explanation should be 
clear from what we have seen of Bengal. There, all 
important administration, all real power, is in the 
hands of Authority— from the Chief Secretary down to 
the District Magistrate and all the iyst of the" officiate— 
and their function is to sustain the status quo (that 
is British power). 

So in India as a whole real power is in the hands 
of British or British nominated people. The adminis- 
tration in India far from working iu the interests of 
the people, is, in reality, but another means whereby 
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the British iiitcrefct retain tlieir hold. *lust like the 
bureaucracy in Bengal, the Government of India is by 
its very nature opposed to the forces of the people, the 
law it enforces is designed in the interests of British 
power and it is carrying on a- tradition of 150 years 
of playing on the diilerence* amongst the, Indian people, 
retaining the puppet Indian princes’ States and such 
like. 


So any talk of real freedom for India which does 
not involve the ending of this British economic domi- 
nation is meaningless — it is interesting to roiled how 
larely it is mentioned in the many statements from 
Britain reiterating good intentions about, freedom for 
India. In any case the Indiau people would he, iulK 
justified in seizing all the British capital and assets 
in India. They hn\e b‘*cn produced from the explohn 
tion of J*idin and ate only held by the moneyed classes 
in Britain., 

Moreo\ei\ Biilain non owes India a sum of money 
ret erred to as tho* “Sterling Balances” which exceeds 
in amoinir. all the 'British capital 'invest merits- -and 
there are few signs that it will lie repaid. These 
hahusces have become of paramount importance in the 
relations between Britain and India. They represent 
that pari of tho expenditure of the war in tho Bast 
which, it had been piotioiislv agreed, was the liability 
of the British Got eminent but which was in fad, paid 
by India. The fuel that they are so big, of the order 
of £1,500 in HI ion, is a measure of the extent of the 
contribution ol India to the war. Tee only waj the 
impoverished count iy was able to stand the strain 
was by inflating ihe < nrmicy and this reduced tho stan- 
daid of Immj to if** picseui depths and was partly res- 
ponsible for the piesont famine conditions and somi- 
starvatinn of millions. Perhaps many a British soldier 
would have had r, different attitude to Indians if he 
had realised lie was being kept and maintained, no* 
by Britain, but by the labour of tie poverty stricken 
people he saw around him. 
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Thus the liquidation of the Sterling Balances (by 
handing over British capital assets in India) is bound 
up with the granting of real freedom to India. But 
could Britain stand the strain, is she not in dire econo- 
mic straits herself? This very common question 
implies that India must go on starving to save the 
British —and it would be as well if those who ashed it 
were to remember this. It is the same point of view 
as expressed by Mr. Bevin in Parliament when he said 
“If the Empire fell the greatest collection of free nations 
would go into the limbo of the past — and the standard 
of li\ing of its constituents would fall considerably.” 
Is not the reverse the truth — that only when India has 
freed herself from the shackles of British economic 
interests will slie be able to develop and prosper and, 
when she does, she will need in tremendous quantity 
the very industrial equipment and machinery that 
Britain is able to produce, and she will be able to 
supply to Bjitaiu in over increasing amount the goods 
and raw materials without which Britain cannot pros- 
per. The only problem is the planning of this ex- 
change of wealth, the only losers would be that class 
of Biitish people which has its money invested in India, 
rt is in this light that the settlement of the Starling 
Balances in London must be treated — us part of the 
granting of freedom to India. 


VV’oy to F widow 

What is the way foiwanl to a solution of the Indian 
problem? Why is tiio award of the <\ibinct Mission fore- 
doomed to Jailure? Indeed how is power to be handed 
over and India granted her independence? 

To consider these questions it is necessary to bear 
in mind the policy of the present administrators of India. 
We have seen something of them in Bengal and one 
can hardly expect them to view with enthusiasm the 
prospect of handing over India to the Indians. They 
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-are enmeshed in an administration which has gained 
its strength and retained its hold over this vast sub- 
continent for nearly two centimes by virtue of the 
backwardness and divisions amongst its peoples. They 
are part of that super-structure of British power in 
which the law and the civil service, the armed forces 
and the police, revenue anil limince, trade and commerce, 
have been controlled for all this time in the interests of 
the foreign ruler. To-day, as a result of their admin is 
tration, the divisions amongst the peoples have so shar 
pened that solution seems well nigh impossible- except 
to those with the understanding that the future of India, 
us with all countries of the world, rests with the com- 
mon people. And this is a thing a British colonial ad- 
ministrator will never he able to understand. 


To theifi, India still remains the basis of British 
world power. Not only is it the largest unit under 
British domination, but strategically it holds the key 
to the whole of colonial South Hast Asia. Moreover it 
abuts the southern borders of the Soviet l T mou and in 
this respect also they have u long tradition of hostility 
to Russia. Indeed, are not the words of Rnlmidarualh 
Tagore, written nearly half a century ago, still very 
true even in the changed circumstances of to day? 


“ From time to time we realise and are surprised 
that our British rulers, lofty in their sovereign 
authority and powerful beyond compare, yet live in 
this countiy in fear and trembling. We have felt, 
grievously, how the very anticipation of Russia's 
distant footsteps gives them a sudden shock. For 
every time their heart beats startle there ensues an 
earthquake in the treasury, nearly empty, of our 
Mother India, and the little morsels which were 
meant for the hungry stomachs of the poor and ex- 
ploited skeletons who are our people, turn in a 
trice into the carnon’s hard, iron balls, whieh Is not 
exactly the kind of food we can easily digest." 
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To-cl«y tlie British ruler* have greater cause for 
tear and trembling. For within India itself there have 
developed tremendous movements for freedom from 
foreign rule. India lias changed from a backward pen 
stmt country to a sub-continent seething with demands 
for liberation. The administrators must seek for new 
methods to retain their hold, new methods which appear 
to concede the demands of different sections but which 
will prevent them uniting on the common ground of com- 
plete freedom from British rule. Even during the war. 



THE THREE INDIA OF THE COUFIiAND SCHEME 
Jtlark slimvs “P 1 incest an" (with f*G3 separate autocrailc state*.) 
White rhows “Hindu* tan" and Hatching shows '‘Pakistan." 
Compare with ne'cl trap show ng the different nalional'ties nt I^rim. 
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they had anticipated this post -war upsurge and had been 
getting ready with their “solutions." The earliest of 
these was prepared by Professor Ponpland, generally 
assumed to lie the greatest “constitutional authority” 
on India to-day and the See.ndnry to Hir Ktnffmd Oripps 
on his “mission" of 1012. In ills scheme a part of India 
is carved off as “Pakistan" and so would get. the support 
of the leaders of the Muslim League. Put it also in 
(dudes “Princestan" by retaining the puppet Princes' 
States which are in reality the Fifth Goltunu of British 
Imperialism in India. Thus, with the reinnimlei 01 
India as “Hindustan" the country is artiiu iully divided 
into three. Greater powers of Government would lu 
given in “Hindustan" and “Pakistan", hut (lie ealcula 
tion is clear. Tlie country would he in su<*h an un 
settled state stnd there anoiiUI he so many bickerings in 
deciding boundaries that the British hardly could lea\(* 
— there would have to he some “independent " party to 
keep the peace. The key feature of the scheme, however- 
is the retention of “Princestaii." It is even pointed ouG 
how suitable are the Princes 7 States for a chain of aero- 
dromes across India and, as this is clearly the “safest" 
of the three areas, one can only reflect how modern 
garrison armies can he airborne and how uuickJy they 
could be transferred to any source of “discontent " 
to restore “law and order." 

U must be conceded that the avard of-the Cabinet 
Mission couies very close indeed to the proposals of 
Coupland. The main features are the same. The relen 
tion of the Princes’ States; the division of the remainder 
of India into groupings based on religious areas; no ter 
mination of the British eontiol of finance or of the armed 
forces; a “weak centre" which includes the puppet 
Princes and which controls the vital matters ni doiViici\ 
foreign affairs and communications. In spite of the 
fact that the Indian leaders theniselws sire anxious to 
accept it and pass it off before their own people as a 
step forward who would suggest it is any solution? Who 
can honestly envisage si real independent India as a 
result of this award? What hope does it hold for the 
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common people of India, for the peasants of Bengal? 
Bather it envisages a bloody trail of civil war in which 
the British will be called upon to mediate every time. 

The tragedy is that a Labour Government, resting 
on the redical and progressive sections of the British 
people, could be the means of such an imperialist award. 
India, in this way is being turned into a real base for 
imperialist domination, a base which threatens not only 
the freedom of South Asia but British people themselves. 
The “experts" from the India Office, the lawyers, the 
"constitutional authorities,” who are so willing to 
give their advice to Labour Ministers, are themselves 
following the traditions of the old administration. Only 
when these are by-passed and the Labour Government 
readies out a hand to the common people of India will 
a solution be in sight, , 

Wlu\{ then were the shortcomings of the Cabinet 
Mission and vlmt steps must the Labour Government 
still take, if it is to help India to its freedom? 

Firstly, there was no declaration by the Cabinet 
Mission that its object was to grant complete and un- 
ijnaliiHid independence to India., If the Labour Gov- 
ernment is sincere it must state that it intends to hand 
over all power to the Indian people and that this 
includes a settlement of the Sterling Balances and of 
British linaAcial assets in India and the immedite with 
drawn 1 of British armed forces (for, in the last analysis, 
control over the armed forces is the ultimate strength 
on which the administration rests). The fact that 
within ludia there are great differences amongst her 
people is no valid reason for the continuance of foreign 
rule. These an* India’s own problems and will be solved 
by the Indian people themselves— indeed they cannot 
finally be resolved with the British dominant in India, 
for their existence is the only reason the British are 
able to remain. 

Secondly, all the negotiations on the part of the 
British were with a narrow section of the Indian people, 
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the middle classes and the lauded and industrial sec- 
tions. It is one of the results of Hi Irish rule that the 
mass of the common people are not enfranchised and 
have no say in the future of their country. Moreover 
these middle sections have themselves attained their 
present position mostly as a consequence of the Hritish 
administration — as we have already sinm in the 
case oF zemindars and the middle classes of Hen- 
gal. While the leaders of rung res* and the Muslim 
League are at the head of mass movements representing 
the aspirations of millions for freedom, \ et they are 
actually opposed to the rising forces of the conn 
mou people, the organised peasants and uurkeis. 
In this they were on common ground with their ririiish 
rulers, and it was because of this common danger th.u 
they felt the Hritish would be forced to come to terms 
80 both Congress and the League tried sepaialelv to 
force concessions from the Hellish instead of uniting 
and putting forward common demands. To »u\ liiitisb 
friend of India their behaviour was certuiiily a sorry 
spectacle, but the object of the imperialists v.as acliiewd. 
The Mission was aide to demonstrate lo the worhl 
that the Indian leaders themselxcs would not ngiee, 
and so the Hritish were able to adopt the pose of peace 
makers t tying their best to bring Use waning parcio* 
together. 

The bodies which are to lake oxer power and whhh 
are to decide the constitution of the new ludia art* to 
be based on Ihe last Provincial elections— on restricted 
and complicated electoral rolls ingeniously designed by 
Hritish administrators of the past to accentuate the 
difincnccs amongst the people and to cheek tin 1 rial 
expression of the common people. (In Frugal it is the 
Eui a o]>ean members who traditionally hold Hie lev , ot'*s 
between the nearly equal Hindu and Muslim members). 
This stumbling block can be swept away by the adoption 
of the elementary democratic stop of a simple, unixersal 
franchise ns the basis of the Assembly to take oxer 
power Then the common people would be able 
to make their voice heard and isolate and remove 
their own reactionary leaders. From whaL we 
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have seen of Bengal, can we have any doubt that the 
peasants know who are the real friends and enemies of 
the people? Would not a vote for all of them release 
a tremendous democratic response, just as it would 
amongst the working people of the towns? The Cabi- 
net Mission, of course, gave the stock answer to this 
proposal that the electoral rolls would take too long to 
prepare. We can hazard a guess who supplied them 
with this answer- those civil servants whose efficiency 
and democratic sympathies w r e have already ‘noted. We 
can he certain they did not consult the organisations 
who are olo&o. to the people— Food Committees (who 
already have the mass of the people registered ou the 
basis of ration cards), the peasants organisations or the 
Trade Tnions nor have they cared to call for co- 
operation of all the various parties in the preparation 
of a nation wide electoral roll. 


However, tin* key to any step by ft British Govern- 
ment to solve the Indian problem can he Found in their 
attitude to the Princes’ States. Once again the Oh hi net 
Mission adopted the imperialists' point of view and 
treated them as it they had some divine right to a 
separate existence, and gave them representation side by 
side wilh the Provinces of British India in the proposed 
Onion o( India. Aii.v democrat is aware that they are 
ruh d by autocrats who refm« their people even the 
limited rights of the common people in ihe rest of India, 
and that they were created and are only artificially 
hohiicred by British power. They are the “safest v 
stronghold of the imperialists and can be mani- 

pulated like puppets by their masters. (Even while 
the Cabinet Ministers were still in India, the 

people of Kashmir, the largest Indian State, gave 
them their answer, when there were widespread 
distnrhanees directed against the puppet ruler. 

These were countered, of course, by savage re- 

pression and mischievous references to the Red bogey). 
Cnee again, universal franchise for all the people "of 
India would be the surest way of sweeping away the 
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1. BALUCHI 

3. PUSHTU 
B, PUNJABI 

4. SINDMI 

5. RAJASTHANI 
4 HINDI 
7 BIN Aft I 

0 BENGALI 
9. ASSAMESE 
lO OUJSRATJ 
tl MARATHI 
13 TBLEGU 
is.oa.iyA 
I4.MALAYALAM 

1 3 *AUAe.E£.l£ 
ti.TAMh. 




STATES 


PROVINCE 


THE HJTIRK MAP Off A HiEE !MU\? 

The map actually shows the extent of the mam Un{iiiuacs It 
also tjiVca an indication of the dill pretit nationalities that com- 
prise India— lor a fammon language is one of the most important 
features of a nation 

These national areas are heie super.mpo-.ed oti Ihe piescnt 
arlitlcial structure of Ind a Note the extent to winch most ot 
them are divided between two, three or moie provinces and 
dozens of states Could "BaJkanlsation" be carried n.ueh further? 
(Bengal is one of the lew eases where the picsent boundaries bear 
some relationship to the nationality; 

No mere "readjustment’' of boundaries will solve the national 
problem of India, Nor can its different peoples develop until 
the Princes states are swept away. 
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fitates, for there is no doubt what would be the opinion* 

Ot tilifc tet'AXQ ft pftoplfes it they were allowed to have their 

my. 

Universal franchise for all the peoples of India 
would have one further effect — the present artificial 
boundaries, both ol the states and the Provinces, would 
he nullihed. These boundaries bear little or no rela- 
tion to the communities and nationalities of India and 
they have only arisen to suit the convenience 
of British ad mini^t raters in the past. Once 
again the Cabinet Mission accepted these boun- 
daries as the basis of their award. In fact they 
are a straight jacket artihcially dividing people of the 
same nationality Iron) each other. In India today 
we are witnessing the emergence of these different peo- 
ples ot India, and the removal of these boundaries would 
give the various nationalities the opportunity to unite 
and develop within llieir natural homelands. No doubi 
in the free India of the future these different peoples 
will be interdependent and will have Assemblies of their 
own — -whet her they unite into a single Indian Union is 
for the Indian peop’e themselves to deride. In this way 
the demand for Pakistan will be resolved into wliat it 
really is, a demand for freedom and independence for the 
different peoples and communities of India. • 

By such elementary democratic steps the Labour 
Government could remove the hindrances to Indian 
democracy so carefully prepared by British administra- 
tors of the past. By doing so it would be imposing no 
“solution” on India, but would be assisting the common 
people to work out their own future. 

And these steps must be coupled with the complete 
and unconditional withdrawal of British power and 
the handing over of power to an Assembly of 
the Indian people. If the Labour Government refuses 
to do so and continues to remain in the arms of the 
imperialists, India will still achieve her freedom — her 
common people will see to that. But the British people 
will bear a serious responsibility for the untold suffering 
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and misery that this will mean to India, uud they will 
lind it more difficult to capture the friendship of a 
sub-continent which has within it a lifth of all mankind 
aud which is destined to play a most important part 
amongst the free nations of the world of tomorrow. 
For the forces of freedom are irresistible and, dormant 
for so long, the common people of India will triumph. 

Then there will be a new ami free India ami a happy 
and prosperous Bengal- -although this can never be 
understood by the British administrators and imperia 
lists. But, amongst the common people of Britain, such 
words as those of Bmhlhadev Bose, a well-known Ben 
gali poet will surely lind a response : 

“ They do not know, my Bengal, 

Of your ambrosia, the happy strength 
You have burned through centuries. 

The complete life, where ripeness is all. 

You have been a victim of endless sorrow 
Only when you were weak. 

But in your strength you are inviolate, 

Beyond conquests and invasions.” 
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